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The Report of Messrs. Jervis, Hatchin- 
son, and Mills, is continued in this number. 


i. 








Ralnroap Snares.—-We quote 105 for 
new, and 107 for old Shares, at which rate 
transactions*to a considerable extent have 
taken’ place.—[Charleston paper, May 15°) " 





The Athens, Ga, Banner says: the annual 
meeting of the Directors of the Georgia 
Railroad Company was held in this place 
on Saturday: last, and of the stockholders 
onthe Monday and Tuesday following. 

The following information is alk we have 
yet been able to gather, relative to their 
progeedings, &ec. 

Three fourths of the stock was repre. 
sented at the meeting. Among the stock- 
holders, the very best feelings of liberality 
and - unanimity’ prevailed, with regard to 
every thing touching the great. work in 
contemplation, and for the early and. effi- 
cient:proseention of which, liberal measures 
ven unanimously adopted. 

ihe Journal of the proceedings of the 
stockhelders will appear in our next. 

JAMEs. ‘Camax, Esq. of this place, was re. 
elected: President, General Superintendent. 
and Treasurer ; William Williams, Secre- 
tary > ‘and the’ following pemilemen,; Direc. 
tors, for the current year, viz. : E. A. Nisbet 


= 





end Adam G. Saffold, of Morgan Co. ; 











John Cunningham and Thomas G. Janes, 
of Greene Co. ; Absalom Janes and Henry 
B. Thompson, of ‘laliaferro Co. ; William 
Cumming, of Augusta ;. William Williams, 
John Nisbet, William Dearing, John A. 
Cobb, E. L. Newton, A. B. Linton, James 
Shannon, Wm. M. Morton, and Wm. R. 
Cunningham, of Athens. 


Wm. Lumpkin, Esq., one of the former 
Board, declined a re-election. 





Syracuse anp Avupurn Ramroap.—A 
long and interesting letter from a gentleman 
at Auburn, has been handed to us,—accompa- 
nied bya letter from Mr. E. F. Johnson, Civil 
Engineer, who is now engaged upon the 
road,—from which we make the” following 
extract, regretting that we have not room 
for the whole letter. 

We publish this letter with a view of 
making the work to which it refers more 
generally known; that we may, if such aid 
availeth any thing, contribute our mite to 
its speedy construction. Knowing as we 
do, from long personal acquaintance, the 
great fertility and resources of the country 
through which it passes, and the almost 


unparalleled rapid growth of the flourish- 


ing villages at its two extremes, as well as. 
the enterprise and respectability of those 
interested in its completion, we have not a 
doubt of its early construction, and ultimate 
success and value. 


Auburn, May 9, 1835, 


Dear Sir,—In reply to inquiries so ‘fre- 
quent and general of late, about the Auburn 
and Syracuse railroad, and its stock, we 
have requested our Chief Engineer to es 
nish us a statement, which is enclosed: 
is cautious, a8 is proper it should be, He 
having just run over one of the proposed 
rontes, and dees not propose to settle any 
other question than the feasibility’ of the 


project, and upon that point it is abundantly. 
‘satisfactory. To those who only know the 


ground, from having passed over thie dis- 
tanee in the s 
find, that the difference between the ave- 
rage and mazimum inclination is only 19} 


feet per mile, about the same as that upon * 








, it will be astonishing to |i 
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the Utiea and Schenectady ‘Railroad, and 
less than that of the tay part of the Mo. 
hawk and Hudson, and that the greatest in- 
clination is 30 feet per mile for a distance 
of 13 miles. — * 

The engineer has not upoh the 
benefits 4 the public or holders, but 
says that he is inelitied to believe, “that 
~ cost of transportation will not be much, 
if any greater.than upon a road approac 
near to a level (as the route prin oo = 
to an uniform inclination,) the curvature be- 
ing the same upon both.” The company 
has the privilege of carrying freight. The 
benefits, public and individual, were so ob- 
vious, to those acquainted with the viti- 
nity and business, it was found net to 


be necessary.to go from the two villages . 


with the stock to have it taken up, nor.to 
attempt to attract attention from abroad. 
The whole stock was promptly taken up 
last fall, upon opening the books, by the im. « 
habitants on the road, who have since sold, 
at an advance to capitalists, nearly —— 
one half. In estimating these ad 
freight business (as know to the i 
of Auburn) of their own village, i & Con~ 
venient and pretty appendage y of 
nett profits. “Not counting u in- 
crease of this business, as must necessari- 
ly be the case by the greater facilities of this 
road, the business of the Owaseo Canal 
Company, now in progress, andthe ex.» 
haustless hydraulic power to be_created far 
navigation and manufacturing purpases; 
a ping the Owaseo take by oan email 
ich will be naturally y sa to the road 
cue the Covage. uga, Seneca, Owasco, and 
Skaneateles. lakes, and the fertile a 
extending from 20 to 40 miles south of the’ 
whole line of the road, and also from the: - 
western region during the season of canal « 








navigation, -abd = particularly during the” 
months from November. to May, when that 
navigation is ‘closed, not cou an. 


iin 


inerease of the freight business. 
which is now about. 10,000 tons, as. estima 
ted, annually, and, ata moderate: ute, 
will- afford. the company a profit of $1,50 © 
per ton, the subscribers here believed 'the- 
freight privilege afforded them @: 


for an amount of profit./or revenue, » 
‘would more than 


sed difference of the. passenger 
fn favor of the Utica and Schenectady ‘oad, \: 
over this section of the great ey 
+ * * * * * | 








Ihave made a long letter of this, because 
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T Jno. 
Edward E. Marvine, Richard ohn 
Seymour, Allen Warden, S. Van Anden, 


Henry Raynor, V. W. Smith, and A. Fitch. 
Stock is transferable at the Treasurer’s || 


office at Auburn, and at the. office of John- 
Delafield, Esq. of New-York, who has been 
duly appe the Register of Stock in the 





wre A ~ feoryi} i 
eceaniosh one. of the proposed. 
routes for the Auburn and Syracuse Rail- 


The distance: by this route is 26} miles, 

ile. The greatest inclination is 30 feet 
per mile for a distance of 1} mile. This 
proses Mie A. ow approach to ‘the Nine “Mile 
creek, on' the west side, along the Windfall 
Valley: Tlie ‘total’ elevation of Auburn 
above Syracuse is 274 feet, making an ‘ave- 
rage! of 10}feet: per mile. “The difference, 
therefore, between the average and mazi-' 
mum inclination is 19} feet ‘per mile, not 
much: greater than ‘the same difference on 


iidatiedanctinonrskpon the por’ 
rane ge te my oer —— ‘Railway 
' ‘the inclined planes, the test in" 
cittion Dwain ie 373 feet abeanert for 
1}-ailes, doaveias descent being 11} feet 
—_ So far; therefore, as it regards. 
inclination, the Auburn-and Syracuse 
route-is more‘ favorable than‘the level por-. 
tion,.as it is..commionly called, of the Mo- 
hawk and Hudson road, between the planes. 
The latter, however, has the advantage'ih | 
straightness, which will lessen ‘the differ- 
ence. ‘The portion:of the Baltimore and O- 
hio: Railroad, between Baltimore and Parr’s | 


by . . 





eper mile, and a maxi-. 
‘same direction of: 
smile. ‘The: average is:conse- 
t, and:the maximum 7} feet 
CMppieiiecded: Seeedleay nat One: 
zit boy and Cam- 
den: road is stated to have a maximum in- 
clination:of 45 feet per mile ; ‘this is how- 
evet only-a short distance, three fourths of 
a Tg * eee” ‘ 


estimate lias yet been made of the 
cost ‘of ‘the road. : It will not, 
. » imagine, vary materially in pro.: 
~ Gagients bets ck ne Uae 
and ‘Rai , provided:a simi: 
lars(plan:-of-construction ‘is adopted. The 
tiaterials being near at hand, will probably: 
cost less. » The damages: totiwnpike and 
land proprietors, ‘will undoubtedly be less. 






shew ithe cost of transportation, 
it willbe observed that the inclination is: 
‘ eastward, inthe direction of the. greater: 
> trade; the.av descent .being ten anda 
- thind! feet per This.is perhaps a great- 
endescent than would be required to suit 

; Pchoas. i ae. C 
ponderance must 
vit 9 of 410 1;L-am inclined to believe 







Uticn and Schenectady Railread, and | would only require additional power to as- 


descent towards || COmotive steam»power, except the inclined 





‘which the resistance will be shy-+-she=;4e,. 
or ratio ton level of 1.25 to 1. ‘The po 





Mid Tpmerk, i conclusion, tint.the |! ofthe will be-reduced-by,ite gravity 
1 nee gam gly” “egal ap and that of its tender to 97 ie dont., ovits 
yet been: fully explored. The route at |} power must be ined over what would 





or t st or amount of trans- 

 portati ‘and rill,’ et 

‘vorable rather than otherwise. 
Pee E.. F. Jounson, 

Engineer of A. and S. Ruilroad. 


| Syracuse, May 8, 1835. 


» 
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Report of John B. Jervis, Holmes Hut- 
chinson, and Frederick C. Mills, to the 
honorable the Canal Commissioners of the 
State of New-York : 

-(Continded from: our last number.) 
. Undlined plane at Liverpool. 

Length, 1.12 miles; rise Jj. The extra 
cost of the transit for moving power, taking 
the’ average from two semi-annual reports, 
is 1.80 cts, per mile, 2,02 cents for the total 
length, fper ton; “equal,<for total cost of 
—, to 0.48 of a mile, on a 
evel. - 

Sutton and Whiston Planes, 

Are each 14 miles long, and have an in- 
elination of 3 or 55 feet per mile. They 
inéline in opposite directions,and therefore, 
if she trddewas equal in each direction, 
only..one .plane should be . calculated @s 
affecting the total transportation ; as it is, 
obvious, a load passing in either direction 





cend-one plane. . In the reports of the di- 
rectors they give the. total freight, not dis 
Hinguishing between the different directions ; 
and we aré left to determine, from the 
general..chara¢ter -of “the « trade, whether 
any, and what difference there was. ».It ap«. 
pores that not more, than } of the tonnage 
tween the two.cities passes on the rail- 
way; and we, ‘therefore, are led to infer 
ihe railway takes the lighter character of 
freight,. wiftch is .probably about equal in 
both directions; and. our.computation of 
costs. is made on this basis. 
_ This road being worked entirely by lo- 


plane.at, Liverpool, which has stationary 
power, our: computation is. made accor- 


analy. a 
to gi By lane bes gag a will 
esh.; friétion,) 3, (gravity,) =,,, or 
oth a levelof: 35: to: 1) oF a little 
more than three and, one-third. toone. The 
H power-of the engine will be reduced. by. its 
| gravity, atid that of its tender, to 70 per 
H cent. of its ‘power, Oi a level; or to make 
itequal its power‘on’a level, it must ‘be in- 
} creased to 142 perscent., Which makes the 
cost.of mo) ing paren j0.ascend the plane, 
} as compared with.a level, as 4,75 to 1,0r four: 
‘and three-fourths to one. The extra moving 
power to ascend this plane over a level is 
equal:to @heitransitiof 5.62 miles on a 
} level. . The. moving power .is 26 per. cent. 
of the, sotal . transportation, exclusive ‘of 





the interest account, in. which the items of . 
‘Movihg .pow ‘wagons are blended ; 


Moving .power and 

this fh not.be Jess. than 4.percent., making 
the total cost: of; moying, power at least 30 
per cent. ‘The-extra,cost.of the planes.are, 


tation on a level, - 


way, except the inclined planes 


therefore ojvel 1-68 miles entire transpor--|}. 


aie test.inclination on any part of | 






¥ He * } 104 " cent., 
d-with a level, 
ill be applicable to.27 


anabt of con-ll'‘m 5 -of road, on which the extra cost for 


moving power is equal .8.1 miles, or for 


consequently, prove fa- |] entire transportation equal 2.48 miles. 


The influence of the elevations on. this 
railway in increasing the cost of transpor- 
tation over that of a level, is (43-+-1,68+- 
2.48=4.54,) a little more than four-and half 
miles of level way. The actual average 
cost of transportation for $1. miles was 
found to be (4.7,) nearly four and _ three- 
fourths cents per ton, which, reduced to a 
‘level road, we fintl sto be (4:07;) ever four 
ceuts periton, per'mile. 

~ “An increasing fact is developed in this 


‘investigation, in relation tothe comparative 
eost of craee portation on incfhied pldties 
by mee and:-by -locometive--steam-. 
engines. ‘The plane:at Liverpool is worked 
by stationary steam power, and has an in- 
clination of ge or 100 feet: to: the niile?! The 
Whiston an 
comotive steam power, have an inclination 
of #; or 55-feet‘in a mile, being eaxctly 
half the inelination-of the Rivero ty 
the'cost of moving: power-on the Siverpool 
to Whiston or Sutton is as 1 to 2.90; show- 
ing that locomotive, power, for an.ascent of 
55 feet to the mile, is about three times:the 
expense of stationary power for a plane'lt0 
fget to the mile, calculated for equal: hori- 
zontal distances. It should be observedyin 
relation to. this fact, thae“economy of sta- 
tiona wer on: inelined -planes depends 
materially’on the amount of business. In 
this case it was about 500 tons per day. ~ 
Baltimore and Washington Railroad. 
This road commences at a point in the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, about 6 miles 
from Baltimore,and extends 80 miles to the 
city: of Washington... Its) operations: are 
conducted. by the Baltimore:and Ohio:com- 
pany. In their report of October, 1833, 
they state the estimated cost at a little oyer 
$53,000 per mile, for 26 miles. « ‘The’ ésti- 
mate for the whole! $0. miles ‘is! given:at 
$50,000 per mile, in a report on,canals,and 
| xailroads, as presented, 25th June, 1834, to 


In their report of October, 1884, the direct- 
ors say the -graduation and masonry, (the 
part. of the expenditures liable to.the.prin- 
cipal contingencies,) is nearly plete 

they make no allusion to the ‘probability of 
the work costing: more of less thai the’esti- 
mate; and as:it would be natutak-to dé so, 
if any important disagreement .was ‘proba- 
‘ble, it is inferred the. road would cose the 
estimated sum ; and being so near com- 
pleted, we have thought it proper to put it 
‘in-the:table. “This road-has!tiven: rails ‘on 
stone foundation, except,the embankments, 
which have timber foundation, _. ......» 


Columbia Railroad, — 
This railroad is, $2 miles long, and. per 
last report of the Pennsylvania commis- 
‘sioners, the road has ost, intliding aii esti- 
mate for an: unimportant amount of,upfi- 
nished work, $40,450 pet:mile.’» dt chas 
‘mostly iron rails, partly. on stone and partly 


92 


? 





‘timber foundation. 
Allegany Portage Railroad. 
This’ railroa ie 86 mailes long, and = 
report of Pennsylvania commissioners,’ has 





above menti 





that. the.cost of transportato ill not be 
much; if any greater, els road ap- 


near toa level, as the route exa- | 


resumed the ascent of this inclination 


Ny ed,.is-y}, or 6 feet per mile, 
‘it 18. pre y 
| will. regulate. the load of the engines, on 











cost, includi: ‘ esti vs  unfi- 
nished wae Ai 6 


lo sya oar! mee et > x - Seat At has 
iron’ rails for a fraction over two-thirds its 
fui fe HIVES Set TOT 


‘Sutton planes, worked: by:lo- . 


the House of Representatives in Congress. 











aa, tics 2h Bie 4 ook a he oe ae lk iu t we none 


— me FR tet e eet Sete eee oelC lO 


eid) ele ae a re ee Se? Seer se S.CU el ee 


oe ee ne ee ye ae eel ee ee ee eo 












a i 
si a a a 


about half of which argon. 
adation, and the 
=e gilt fi -2taVoIsse-* wel “deters tsind 


naming rye ran Fo 
iy ‘stem of this road is 16 miles’ 
oath it haat tim be 




















lates, abou! halt oh ich ‘are on a’ stone 

jut , ahd the other ‘half of timber: 

mile ce Maable road, $38;107 fh 

Or ‘have. alSo * 

3 e ra in “branches, that 
cd pet niile.) 

a an of transportation for freight 
by “Toe ve and stationary steam, 3.5 
ny $ per ton. per mile. Al! the ascent for 
the 


t t trade, (being - as 8 to 1,) i 
overcome. ‘by ohe stationary engine, Ww which 
dues’ pot ‘materially enhaice the ratio of 
ont te er a level, taking the whole road. 
me aire has been quite limitéd on this 
and considering that the ratio of 
trate in different directions, in connection 
with the facility of overcoming the 'princi- 
levation ‘by stationary power, would 
t materially increase fhe cost of transpor- 
‘over a level, it has not been thought 
im tant to reduce it by” computation. 
The Cost ‘of transporting ‘passengers has, 
en 1.7 cents per mile. 
sifleratoga ‘and: ‘Schenectady Railcead: “fi 
“This railroad is 22 miles long. It sis 
constructed with'a timber'rail, capped with’ 
am iron plate, ‘on timber: foundation,’éxcept 
about™three iiiles; that has a light stone | 
foundatiin.’ This road has @ singletrack’; 
it’€ost;' per report of ditéctors, / oveinber, || 







— $1,010 per mile, exclusive of build-} 


» &eF to fiake’a’sécond track ‘of the 

jechatacter would’ cost $6.000, making” 
=e ost*for® double’ road $17,010 per’) 
ni 


~ Delaware ond Hudson Canal Company 
4. Railroad 
dies 16. miles loe has 5: mile of double and 
1iemiles of single track. .'The: valleys on 
this road were generally bridged with: tim-; 
berss:/The toadis timber with an iron plate. 
It cost:originally,: including ‘stationary,.ens; 
gines; dbout $10.500per. -mile,. (the exact 
amount.;:not: known.) “To -havye: made ‘it; 
double «would have raised the expense to: 
se per miles average annual repairs: 
sen is: $623 per-mile. ‘Transports: 
ae when the business is:at 250 tons per: 
pr oer 4 cents'per ton ‘per mile, arid wehen: 
ons per day, is 3:cents per ton per mile: 
‘Phis arises mostly from the cost of opera-) 
oo planes, whith ‘is ilearly tlie same 
ia‘both'casesi: 
Pry pri of this road (855 fest is over! 
oby' five stationary steam engines, 
wonieg. ‘on’ planes’ whose total length: tod 9 
niles.’ Phe cost of motive’ power for 
tons per day,’ ——— essentially the same 
asit does for horse power on‘a levél, having 
the'same: in® oriva ital length: Prom the’ 
uit the principal déscent is effected by 
i ting’ engitres;’so arranged that 
thié® -waggons draw up” hen yf 
ones : = leader cae beaver 
sly a or a ‘descéendin 
ro edna “in the*usé of oparinn 2 
re Be we ‘arising from’ oe - cheap- 
pe peo 


» atid the great ré ich, 
eG in a coal hi sired and the’ 
fy adath ‘aimdunt of ageicies'to 

tr iiton: leave no do ton our 


p NHR eater abi is aeeieed on 
as cheap per ton per mile as a pe- 
nal isis cauld be-oa a level road” 


Is Sena at 1834. -* 







t fails with iron |} | 


|} general trade. 





a eiweasile and Frenchtown Railroad 


Popa Sines 7 te fee effi reds 


wall rae 
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51 fas onatinet 


Camden tna Andi ated | 


The. par ood nding. fom 


saree es Ae 
to be .entire.trony rail, 

partly, on. timber, uaa ic cost 
congressional. . report... “abore men 
30,000 per mile. . : 


Soiith Carolina Railroad; 


Is 130 miles long; timber ‘tail spe 
with an iron plate. ‘This Toad is built on’ 
piles; no embankments made in the gra- 
ding ; cost about $7,000 per mile: It is not 
known whether it is @ ‘sifigle or a‘ double’ 
road, but believed to be mostly single tratky 
There are several important failroads in. 
the United States, which we should ‘have 
been gratified to have added to those’ above 
given: But’ wehave not the information in’ 
relation’ to them, that would enable * ‘us to 
derive ahy practical advantage?* There are 
others that we have not thought”preper®to: 
introduce in @ question ‘that relates: to: thie’ 
general “utility “of railroads’ “as “publié 
thoroughfares : ‘they adré_roads' made most? 
ly for local objects, or for’ short’ distances; ’ 
where the surface of the: grOund’ ts: riedrly' ||, 
Jével, and the'road made’ to tonform@héarly || 
to the natatal level’or inclination, ‘and very * 
little expense incurred ‘to’ reiidve ‘those it- 
| regularities in the surface, which inla road 
of any Considerable length: ‘and impottance’||) 
are generally encountered, to‘obtain ah eco: 
nomical gradé: ‘and the superstrictire' oF 
such roads ‘is usually made. in ‘wa imaper-4|'t 
feét manner, not calculated 16‘ serve whe Hi 
purpose of accommodating: an importa 


In the roads’ described, itis believed a fair 
view may be obtained of the general’ ques) 
tion of cost. In their graduation some have’ 
been’ of an expensive chatacter, to wit :’The4 
Baltimore and Washington, Allegany’ ort= | 
age, the Columbia; Mohawk “and ‘Ha son, | 
and ‘a part of ‘the’ Baltimore® afd‘ Ohio, || ° 
though on the average’ the latter cannot‘be | 
much above’ medium: the °Cariden “and | 
Amboy, and'the ‘New-Castle and ‘ Prench- | 
town, rather below 4 maeditim, and the Sara 


Iima* road ‘having’ been ‘placed'on 

cavation has béén: évuided’ as: i 
sible, and pusher ee aRepes er; | 
by which ‘the expense 
very. little: 
superstructure has beer stated ; ‘and” 


to i to. a.great, Extentiof 
Se ee ab of 


ganas or with. the. rail ca 


track, from. 6,000.10 a chd mils 
ccording to. the pet th of re sae 
bility. given to, the road s is) 


of . grading. » The..cdst: “on the, Baltimore. 

and Dhios toc. this kind.of, road, wae 

“1 mile. Whoa, compen 

aid on stone foundations, t he cost; 

from 18 to $25,000, according. 10. Si 

venience -in, obtaining -stone, 

the: pallassiagel and Soe wei see L 

ek Loe pagetcs a M4 e verage may. 
per mile, ence, then, 

ett a! Talis of os two kinds,. is 

$14,000 per mile. ‘To have adopted the 


toga as very favorable. The’ South’ “Carfo- }) Pf 
eS; eX. | i 





























Cast siiieeg sails ch: ipa Rutdesinn l- 
a itop a j 
nerally, used sin preferences tor cast. ixom. 
‘These remarks: ‘are introduced to show the 
tesidto® cine Ragland: 


oln this. 
country: ti p wilbdoubtleys:bei-tised:te.m 
greater extent, and fora longer — a 
it was in: England: : ‘The cheapness of 
ber, the want of capital, and neko! Mimpited 
—— of -business<in ‘many places;(-will 
ate a8 ocauses. to: produce: this «result. 
e alreadype coun- 
item a departure! from the’ ‘use ~of« tiniber 
rails on several impor Among 
ipa paatreetansaee 
8 ect; ere ivery®: 
ence of opinion m regard to: the miostisdita- 
ble: material for raits'and théir-foundation, 
when an: peace anime be antiei- 
ated, and particularly whereva highwelo. 
ity’is an object.e Phe Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad: Company, after ‘an’ 
\pemees years with: octieto —_ have'come 
ito following:conchision; 4s ‘appears! 
itheir ist aoa For oder the constfac- 
‘tion Of thes! sts nec 
have. had regard ‘te ' i, nt ee en 
than to: making: itsa: source (of amaediate 
profit iS Sacanaaee Seaevineieadiee: 
a othe vinainostem, © 
Pa showh: howy importaripdt 
le to. avdid«:the sex pense: of repams — 
railway, which’ not only materially mffeet 
ithe revenue, ‘but oceasion constant 
jon age and meyers tothe travel 
ro tas J ies Tra 


Pe 
and ‘to’ ay 
ttahsportation te to be’ 
effect, Wil " thie* 
‘rails or’bi 
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ee ine ing has been ‘|| ope 
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rails, or the foundation of thé fails; ‘appear id 
timber. :..; 


railroads, when ||'tions 


with an.iton. plate, eer ‘cost, for a double: 1 e scarci 
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iron. rail on a. stone foundation. in the 


the. 
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to complete an-iron rail 
with , ations, we believe the cost 
for ai road would not fall below $35,- 


000. per mile; and to reduce the same to @ 
timber road of the best character, would not 
be less than $25,000 per mile. ‘he grading 
in beth cases is’ to be done ina 
— nent manner; We are aware of the 

act; that railroads, in. some instances,. 
have been made for much less; but for the 
reasons. before. given, we do not believe 
them entitled toa place in this examination, 
which is designed to investigate the utili- 
ty of railroads as &@ means of general in- 
tercommunication of trade.. There are, no 
doubt, many situations where the favorable 
formation of the country, and the facilities 
for-obtaining materials, will reduce the cost 
below the amount stated above, and a less 
expensive road) may be sufficient for the 
trade to be accommodated. -But there will 
be-others that will be more expensive, as 
experience has fully demonstrated; and our 
objeet-is to reach gn: average result for the 
aesommodation: ofa general trade, where 
expedition, regularity, and economy in the 
moving»power, will be important. It should 
be observed in relation to this question, 
thatthe cost of a railroad will depend ma- 
terially on the amount of tonnage, and the 
speed it.is necessary to maintain. This. 
arises from the economy of motive power; 


for instance, where a small amount of busi- } 
ness isto be accommodated, it will be eco- | 


n to.apply greater. motive power, and 

aeoid: eapeaitre graduation; on the other 

hand, a large dmount of trade will induce 

greater expenses in bringing the lines of 
duation to the most favorable standard 

or economizing this power. 

Remarks in relation to repairs(on Railroads. 

sabe jience on this pointis yet quite limi- 

ted. e have the account of two years on 
the Baltimore and Ohio road, four years on 
the Delaware and Hudson company road, 
and four semi-annual statements of the Li- 
verpool and Manchester road. We have 
also, in relation to the latter, a-general 
statement of the half year preceding and 
the half year subsequent to the four full re- 
ports, from which we are led to infer that 
no material.variation occurred for three 
res K tage of the three roads is 
-040 per e€ per anoum. 
There is a great difference in the annual 
expense of repairs fer these roads, which 
suggest the propriety of examining into the 
cause. © na"s ; 

The moving power on the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and also on the Delaware and Hud- 
son company’s road, admitted, for’ freight, 
only a moderate speed, probably seldom ex- 
ceeding 4 miles per hour, and nearly the 
same amount of tonnage was conveyed on 
os : ‘ My latter, vt passengers are car. 
ried; On the former, the passengers consti- 
tute about ca the haaiitees. 

The Baltimore and Ohio road has less 
timber in its structure, though it hasa large 
majority of timber road. The Delaware 
and Hudson Company road is about 3 sin- 
gle track, and considering the passenger 
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business/has hot over half the use, and still 
its repairs aré more than Si Yer cent. high 
er. -‘T'wo years, with a mo e amount’ 


of tr le, 6n a timber road, would ‘not give 
seer Maes ested neni? 
yeat, in the age and durabilit 

belt Gastar, may be very iaeat, We 
ase, therefore, led to conclude that further 
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. "The Liverpool and Manchester road has 
cost over five times as much for repairs as 
the Baltimore and Ohio, and over three times 
as much as the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany road. ‘The Liverpool! road was made 
in the most substantial manner, with very 
little curvature. ‘The Baltimore road is 
very much curved, which increases the ex- 
pense of maintaining the parallelism of the 
rails. The statement of the cost of repairs 
and maintenance by the directors of the Li- 
verpool road is very explicit, and continued 
for successive terms with very little varia- 
tion; leaving no ground to misunderstand 
the subject. The amount of business on 
the Liverpeol has been from three to four 
times. as great-as on the Baltimore, for 
equal terms of time; and the velocity of 
travelling, both with freight and passen- 
gers, has been also much greater on the for- 
mer than on the latter, In view of all the 
facts we have obtained; we are led to the 
conclusion, that the amount of business, 
and the velocity of travelling, has a ma- 
terial influence on the question of repairs. 
In the Jast report of the directors of the Li- 
verpool road, they allude to the expense of 
maintaining their road.on the Whiston and 
Sutton planes, in consequence of the high 
velocity which the engines and wagons of- 
ten obtain in their descent ; and propose to 
lay heavier rails to guard against this in- 
convenience. In a report recently made to 
the directors of the London and Birming- 
ham rail-way, by R. Stephenson, (late en- 
gineer of the Liverpool road,) on the pro- 
priety of adopting the undulating plan, he 
urges, as an objection to this-plan, the in- 
jurious tendency of the high velocities ob- 
tained in the désceats to the road and par- 
ticularly to the locomotive engine, as 4 rea- 
son that he considers conclusive against it. 

The repairs of a railroad composed most- 
ly of timber will generally be much less for 
two or three years after it is put into opera- 
tion, than the average for a term of ten or 
fifteen years. Our experience is limited in 
this branch of the investigation, but from 
the facts we have obtained; we are led to 
the conclusion, that the average expense of 
repairs for a road, designed to accommodate 
a large general trade requiring a high velo- 
city, will not be less than that stated as the 
average of these roads, viz: $1,040 per 
mile per annum. 


Transportation on Railroads. 


The cost of transportation (reduced to a 
level road,) on the Baltimore road, we have 
found to be 8.05 cents per'ton per mile, and 
4.07 cents per ton per mile on the Liverpool 
road. In the former case, it is done by horse 
power; in the latter, by locomotive (except 
on one plane,) steam power. The ratio of 
cost of motive power to the entire cost 
of transportation is for the Baltimore as 4 
to 10; and for the Liverpool road, as $ to 
10. It, therefore, appears, that the Liver- 
pool road, with 10 per cent. less ratio in cost 
of motive power, (which makes the motive 
power nearly equal on the two roads,) costs 
one-third more for entire éxpense of trans- 
portation. If our aceounts can be relied on 
As presenting accurate results, it would ap- 





iene 2 probable the extra expense in 
repairs “management of the business, 
‘was incurred in uence of the greater 


}} speed maintained. Some abatement should 


doubtless be made, for the ratio of difference 
in expense of loading and unloading, which, 
in consequence of its being shorter, would 
bear heavier on the Liverpoo} road than on 
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the Baltimore. xceeooante forthe ii er. 
transportation are presented in muc 
detail, and are very satisfactory- in their 
shane Those for the Pulglcare toe 


tail, but we have no reason to doubt their 
accuracy. It further appears, that horse 


power, at a low velocity, than locomotive 
steam, at a high velocity, as compared for 
the two roads. But this would not be the 


roads, as the short ascents on the Baltimore 
road would greatly depress the economy of 
steam power. The average cost of trans- 
portation on these two roads, when reduced 
to a level, is 3.56 cents per ton per mile. 
This allows no profit or toll; the cost stated 
for the Mohawk and Hudson road is 3.5, 


mile, as the nett cost. It may, therefore, be 
considered that experience thus far has set- 
tled the cost at $} cents per ton per mile, 
on a level road. 

It has been shown in this investigation, 
that where locomotive steam power is used, 
it is important to its ecdnomy, to have all 
the inclination reduced to a uniform angle, 
and the curves to a uniform radius, other- 
wise the traction that occurs on the sharp- 
est curves, and greatest ascents, will de- 
termine the load of the engine. It is. ob- 
vious that the load of the engine must. be 
regulated by its ability to overcome the 
greatest resistance that occurs on the road 
over which it passes, unless extra power is 
stationed on the line to aid in passing as- 
cents: the inconvenience of stationary 
power would prevent a resort to this 
method, unless the inereaged power re- 
quired was considerably greater than was 
vem 4 necessary on the route travelled. 

his consideration is highly important 
where a large general trade is to be accom- 
modated, and accounts for the great ex- 
pense that is often encountered to bring 
the grade to the most favorable standard. 

The cost has been shown to be 3} cents 
per ton per mile on a level, and as railroads 
are not often entirely level, it has been 
thought proper to a full anderstanding of 
the subject, to present a statement, show- 
ing the comparative economy in motive 

tg¥>by locomotive steam engines on 
rodds of different inclinations. In. the 
calculations, the engine is assumed to 
weigh 6} tons (13,000 lbs.,)_ with 7,000 Ibs. 
on its working wheels; adhesion at .10; 
the weight of the tender at 7,000 Ibs. ;re- 
sistance from friction 54;.. The load car- 
ried is exclusive of the tender, and includes 
freight and wagons. Two-thirds of the 
gross load will be somnege goods, 

On a level the gross load will be 75.25 
tons ; on a road or section, having an_as- 
cent of 10 feet per mile, 49.53 tons—do. 
20 feet, 37.35—do. 30 feet, 27.24—do. 40 
feet, 20.22—do. 50 feet, 17.04—do. 60 feet, 
13.92—do. 70 feet, 11.31. 

In the load on a level, we have 50.tons 
exclusive of wegons, taking the cost -of 
motive power at 40 per cent. of the. entire 
cost of transportation ; the total cost at the 
Jevel being 3;%, cents. ; 

The total cost on an ascent of 10 feet.per. 
mile is per ton, 4.20 cts.—20 feet, 4,00-Ldo. 
30 feet, 5.95---do. 40 feet, 7.28—do. 50 feet, 
8.19—do. 60 feet, 9.66— do. 70 feet, 11.41. 


There are engines of a larger size; than, 
the one aupumed; but it is the most, ap- 
proved at this time, ‘in reference to the 
weight of and ‘ the of the 
working w .« This however is unim- 


portant, as the comparison will not be at all 
affected by varying the power of the en- 





are not given in as much fullness and de- 


power is a little more expensive for motive 


case if the power was reversed for the two. 


and for the Delaware and Hudson Com. . 
pany’s road is also $.5 cents per ton per 
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ascents will remain the same notwith- 
vies » Costs of Canals. 
~~ We-subjoin a table marked A, contain- 


ingtin cent 36 Ch:eneien in England : this 

porn pcs name eg canal, eg 

' cost in s sterling, cost per mile, 

Jength of each canal in miles, “taeaes in 

of completion, original cost for 
value and dividend of 

ho in 1821, in March 1828, in No- 
-vember 1831, in 1833, and on the 2lst of 
October, 1834. Forty-five of these canals, 
being the most important in England, have 
an aggregate length of 1,464 miles. We 
also subjoin a table of the principal rail- 
ways; only one, however, of those which 
are completed and in operation, (the Liver- 
pool Manchester,) is calculated for 
general trade. 

[In table B, we give a view of the princi- 
pal canals in this country: it contains all 
the particulars that we were able to obtain 
of 40 canals, principally in the northern 
and middle States. It has ‘the names of 
the canals, the length of the main trunk 
and feeders, depth of water, width of sur- 
face, number of Jocks, their length and 
width, and the aggregate lockage on the 
canals and feeders, number of dams, date 
of completion, cost per mile, total cost, and 
the tolls for each tor the years 1833 and 
1834. 

The information contained in the tables 
for.the canals of this State was obtained 
from public records and from documents in 
the..Comptroller’s office. That for the 
Pennsylvania and the other canals were 
taken principally from the official reports, 
and from information derived from the 
officers having charge of these canals res- 

tively ; we have also been assisted in the 
inquiries by private records and memoran- 
dums in-our possession. 

The Erie canal extends from the Hudson 
river at Albany to Lake Erie ; is 363 miles 
long, and has 689 feet of lockage ; the canal 
is 40 feet wide on the surface, 28 feet wide 
at the bottom, and four feet deep. The 
locks are 90 feet long, between the gates, 
15 feet wide, and built principally of lime 
stone, laid in hydraulic cement, with the 
front stone cut and laid in courses. Al- 
- though there is a small amount of eleva- 

. tion, compared with the distance, belgie 
1,4, feet of lockage per mile, the a 
few places that presented formidable diffi- 

. culties. in the construction : a part of the 

. distance between the Hudson and Sche- 
nectady, the rock excavation at Little-Falls, 
and the deep-cutting in the mountain ridge 
west of Lockport. 

The Champlain canal is the same dimen- 
sions as the Erie canal; the locks are con- 
structed in the same manner, except they 

" _are 7 feet longer, and one foot less width. 
This canal is 64 miles long, and extends 
from the junction 9 miles north of Albany 

_ to Lake Champlain. The summit is sup- 
plied with water from the Fort Edward 

nd, and by a navigable feeder from the 

udson river, taken out above Glen’s-Falls. 

The Glen’s-Falls feeder is 7 miles long, 

_and with the pond, makes a navigation of 

_ 12 miles in length ; there is a descent of 132 

* feet by 13 wood locks. ; 

_ "Phe Oswego canal is constructed similar 
to the Erie canal, but has nearly. one half 
river navigation. The locks are of the same 
dimensions and quality, except one, which 

_ is bailt of wood. 

.. ‘This eanal extends from the Erie canal 

“3 racuse to Lake Ontario. ; 

Cayuga and Seneca canal is, with 

_ the Cayuga branch, 23 miles long, connects 
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ink cr 'demova, one balf of whieh 


overcome an elevation of 80 feet. The di- 
mensions of the canal and locks are similar 
to those on the Erie canal... ©) 

‘The Crooked Lake canal is.8:miles long, 
connects the Crooked and Seneca lakes 
and has 269 feet of lockage ; this, although 
the locks are of wood, is the most expen- 
sive of the State canals; the 


tion overcome, and by. the. diffieulties, in 
construction in the narrow rocky yalley of 
the outlet. i 

The Chemung eanal. extends from the 
head of the Seneca lake to the Chemung 
river; it is 23 miles long, and the summit 
is supplied by a feeder of 134 miles. in 
length, from the Chemung river, at the 
Chimney Narrows in .Steuben county. 
This canal and feeder, (as also the Crooked 


Lake canal,) is 42 feet wide on the surface, | 


26 feet wide on the bottom, and four feet 
deep; the locks are of wood, connected 
with the upper level by a wall of masonry 
at the head. The length of navigation, in- 
cluding 2} miles of pond in the Chemung 
river above the feeder dam, is 39 miles, with 
a lockage of 516 feet, and is the cheapest 


of the State canals. 

The Erie canal cost . $19,255, 49 per mile. 
Champlain 15,520 95“ 
Oswego . 14,879 938 .. * 
Cayuga andSenecal0,295 85 ‘ 
Crooked Lake 19,507 ll * 
Chemung 8,504 96“ 


The aggregate cost of the six State 
canals, cold by the Canal Commissioners, 
for their construction up to the time when 
they were completed, for the 558 miles of 
navigation, is $9,692,106.68, being an ave- 
rage cost of $17,367.57 per mile. 

he Delaware and Hudson canal extends 
from the Hudson river, near Kingston, to 
Honesdale on the Lackawaxen river, in the 
State of Pennsylvania. This canal is 108 
miles long, 36 feet wide on the surface of 
the water, and four feet deep. The locks 
are 76 feet long, nine feet wide in the cham- 
ber, 110 in number, and overcome an eleva- 
tion of 1,073 feet: 60 of the locks are of 
hammered stone masonry, and 50 are com- 
posite, of stone and wood. 

There was some formidable rock excava- 
tion in the valley of the Delaware and 
Lackawaxen rivers, which increased the 
expense of construction, The average 
cost of this canal was $20,665 per mile. 

Pennsylvania Canals. 

The Pennsylvania State canals are di- 
vided into 9 divisions, aud they have an 
aggregate length of 6014 miles. The main 
line of these canals form a communication 
in connection. with the. Columbia and the 
Portage railroads, between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. Between these places there 
are 282 miles of canals and 119 miles of 
railway. ' 

The Delaware division’ extends from 
Bristol to. Easton, 593 miles ; and in the 
valley of the Susquehannah, including the 
west and north branch, there are 183 miles 
of canal, besides the Beaver and French 
creek divisions, west of the mountains. 
These State canals have 1,933 feet of lock- 
age, and their total. cost is $13,301 ,235.69, 
or an average of $22,113.43 per mile. 

Beside the State improvements there are 
three important canals in LS nse ear 
owned by corporations, viz: The Schuyl- 
kill, the Lehigh and the Union canals. 

The Schuylkill canal extends from the 
city of Philadelphia up. the river of that 
name, 108 miles, to the coal district. This 
work has 62 miles of canal and 46 miles of 
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navigation. “It has 11° wood@locks;* that 


large expen- || 
diture is accounted for by the great, oleve- ' 








ie ceerragey gery 
; . There. are 92 lift and 

| This canal was completed in and th 
business upon it has ine rapid! 
that it has.been. necessary, he. dir 





6a valle Lehigh canal was 

cipal the transportation and 
extends from Manele Chuuk to on on 
| the Delaware river, 463 miles. 


deep ; the locks are 100 feet Gute 
4, which are 130,) and Py aaipae By a 
chamber; and its large dimensions ha’ 
doubdtless, added much to its cost... * 
Coal that is brought from the Lehigh 
mines down this c may be. sent to 
Philadelphia by the Delaware canal, or to. 
New-York through the Morris or the Dela- 
ware and Raritan canals. This. canal-cost 
$33,610.75 per mile. Sa Aas! 
The Union canal connects the Schuylkill 


and Susquehannah rivers; this, although 
a small canal, 36 feet wide on the surface 


is 60 feet wide on the surface. aki feet 
- 


| of the water, and 4 feet deep, has been ex- 


pensive in construction. Connected with 
this canal is a feeder of 24 miles in length, 
to supply its summit level. This feeder is 
navigable, and a railroad of 4 miles in 





length extends to the coal mines. A 
expenditure has been incurred to. construet 
reservoirs, 3 feeders, and for the use of two 
steam engines, of 100 horse-power each, to 
supply the summit level with water, and 
for several miles the sides and bottom of 
the, canal have been planked, to prevent 
leaks in the lime-stone districts. This canal 
cot $18,518.51 per mile. — " 

The three canals have 1,452 feet of lock. 
age, and cost $5,354,151.13, and the ave- 
rage cost of the 2623 miles is $20,377.86 
per mile. 

The State of Ohio completed their canal, 
from Lake Erie to the Onio river, in 1832, 
which, together with the Miami canal and 
feeders, make an aggregate of 400 miles of 
navigation. The total amount of lockage 
is 1,557 feet ; the locks, 184 in number, are 
constructed of cut stone laid in hydraulic’ 
cement ; ape the total cost of the canals 
and appendages, as appears in the Canal 
Conltaiasioneei? report of 1838, is $4,189,- 
peer or an average of $10,473.84 per 
mile. . 3 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal ‘will 
form a communication fromthe A of 
Washington, 342 miles in length, to Pitts- 
burgh. That portion nearly completed and 
navigable extends from Tiber creek, in 
Washington city, 109 miles to a point 8 
miles west of Williamsport. This canal 
varies from 5 to 7 feet in depth, and from 
50 to 80 feet in width; the ascent is 353 
feet, overcome by 44 lift locks 100 feet’ 
by 15 feet wide in the clear, ¢ ru 









of eut stone masonry laid in h 
cement. bp ee prey 
This canal is situated in the valley of the 
Potomac; it is of large dimensions, and 
formidable difficultiés have been encoun. © 
tered in its construction. The amount ex- 
pended and required to complete 109 miles 
is $4,164,732.04, or an average cost of 
$37,291.12 per mile. aren Te 
There are five canals in New-England, 
having an aggregate of 170} miles in'le 
with 1,363,5, feet of lockage, con: 
rivate corporations at an e} 
2,187,000, or. an average of $12,838 
The Blackstone canal be 
orcester and ‘idence, of 
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lour-has ‘been! earried ‘from 











Albany; 269 mites; : dine an ao 
‘low as 18 or 20:¢ents ‘per barrel, 6x 
‘of tolls ;).we: are - “woven tt 
contracts ‘for frei to@ 
















been ‘made iby: rs frat hr 
pega ined ‘emptor 
3 e ar, ab 
| from the recy fred ‘to the first'of October ; 
before and after: those: potiods,at80 cents 
-per barrel:for flour, exelusive of tolte. «© 
“For this comparisott'we' “will Gake ane. 
rage between these two prices, which i827 
‘ents per’ barrel; and this‘is ‘believed to be 
about the average price paid for freight ‘on 
the whole tonnage of the Erie canal duving 
‘thé season: of navigation’: &. #-252> hiv 
‘At'the ‘above rates the prices of thuinspor- 
‘fation on the three canals, exclusive of tolls, 
swowlld be, for a ton of 2;240 pounds;as*fol- 
‘lows, viz:' on the Erie ‘canal, 1 04 cents pér 
‘tori per milé’; on the Delaware and‘Hadeon, 
‘¥.041 do. Soluylkilt, 1.00 do. or an‘aver alle, 


‘of a little over one'per oun ia ton pees 
onthe three’canals. = 

‘Fora more perfect cobsparison of davciet 
of trarisportation, we-will reduce these “ea- 
nals to a level, by an_ allowance of 20‘ feet 
‘of lockage’ on the ‘rie and Schuylkill, as 
equal to a mile of ‘distance, and‘ in°vonse- 
quence of the less crowded navigation, of 
30 feet to’ the mile on: the Depewie and 
Hitdson' canals!» 

‘UPHS distance on the Brie eanal front: Ro- 
cheaes to Albany, is 260 miles, andthe lock- 

age 626 feet, ati ‘reduved to.'a level: would 
be equal'to 3003; miles. 6° 

The Sehuyikll variat ig’ 108:<nnites long, 
and. 588 feet of lockage, ‘und ‘yeduced. toa 
level in'the‘above mentioned ratleyia. equal 
to 187 4-10ths tnilés. © 

“Phe Delaware:and Hudson: is 108 miles 
long, and has 1,073 feet ‘of lockage;: and: is 
equal to 185 8-J0ths miles level canal. =: 

On “a ‘level ‘canal, the pricés:of freight 
would be for the Erie canal'828-1000ths-of 
A’ cent per torr we mile ; Schirylkill 736- 
|| 4000ths’ do. ; Delaware arid° Hudson: 766- 
3 do.; and the average price of the 
nuls woukl ‘be, ‘without’ toll, 793- 

, or a’ 'littlé Jess than “a of a 
‘cent per ton’ per mile. 

In Haz s Register, vol. 15; age 12, 
it is stited: that the “Lehigh,” the ware, 
‘atid Delaware and Raritan candle, paid last 
yedr 2-10ths of a cent per ton per mile, ‘for 
the transportation of 105,000 tons of coal ; 
| the contractor’ finding: every perigee except 

paying the tolls. © 
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‘General Remarks. ae 
Na Gia presented such facts,as‘are With. 

in our knowledge, with the’ ciretinistances 
‘connected with. them ; together With such 
explanations of principles, as ‘appeared to 
Us necessary toa correct understanding of 
the. subject in its practical ‘character, we 
pase, not thought it would aid ‘in'the abject 
‘0 t toilet), to attempt any ‘precise ratio of 
comparati ve cost of construction or repairs, 
‘between canals and raifroads: ‘the reason 
for this is to, be found-in'thie Obv: rd miodi- 
rae to which aly tatio miist 


? 


n the ‘varied i cit umetanee + will 
- encountered, in t ogress 6 “im proye- 
‘iments of this Charhcte ‘and ‘whose'tenden- 
y Eat ; “oro 


a oy would fang, oW 
practical vite, ’ 
several 
‘ular vieWs, fo : 
é 
afford some useful hinvs itt par to the 
felutive merits sof the two di nn of 
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focilituting interne! vostimation 














‘We ibeh to: theit. relative merits as af. 
is less 
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: difficulty in reaching an appro 
reducing them both to, level, we 










ray 


{asa basis, we firid the relative cost 
of éonveyance is as 4.375 to 1, a little over 
four and'one-third to one, in favor of canals: 
this isexclusive of tolls or profits. If the 
cost of construction, the annual cost for re- 
pairs, and the amount of tonnage, were the 
“same. on a canal as on a railroad, then the 
rate of toll would produce the same 
Hee of. profit on each. Our examinations 
have shown, as before stated, that railroads 
in the average, cost more than canals, both 
in ‘their construction’and repairs. But for 
ison,'we assume a case in which 

they are equal, and charge the same toll. 
he, average tolls on the Erie canal are less 
than one cent per.ton per mile: assuming 
an average toll of one cent per ton per mile, 
the ratio of the entire cost of transportation 
ani toll is, as (2.5 to 1,) two and a half to 
one, in favor of canals. In the preceding 
computations, the cost of transportation on 

) tailroads:is the nett cost, .as reported by 
tailroad. companies, allowing no profit on 
this. business, while the. charges on the ca- 
s.is at contract prices, which are suppo- 
sed to yield a profit to the carrier. The cost 
“of ‘transportation on canals, as previously 
stated, is the average on the Erie canal, the 
Delaware’ and Hudson canal, and the 
Schuylkill canal ; ‘on: the two latter, the 
cost of transporting coal only is known; 
and the total average of the three canals is 
almost,exactly the same as, the average 
price; for the several different articles trans- 
ported on the Erie canal. The preceding 
calculations are confined to a velocity not 
much exceeding 50 or 60 miles in 24 hours. 
We have not instituted any investigation to 

' show the relative:economy in high and low 
velocities. For the conveyance of freight. 
‘we are.of the opinion,.canals.are not well 
ted. to any material increase of 
beyond 3 miles per hour; and as 
on ‘half of the railroads embraj 
computation is from 10 to B 
oar, we may consider this conweri 
nearly similar to one of high ‘velocity on 
:Wailroads, and low velocity on canals. And 
that caniafford.to pay the difference 

sboye indicated, for the. saving. of. time, 
would hold the. two kinds of conveyance. in 
equilibrium. The amount that would find 
86 great an object in the saving of time, in 
‘¢omparison to the total quantity enone 







traiisportation, it is believed would be'small.- 


dn} relation to the conveyance of passengers, 

_ #he saving of time is highly important, and 
» sthe:railread.becomes eminently the superior 
method of communication.. We are, there- 

. fore, led to the conclusion, that in regard to 
the cost of construction and maintenance, 
anid also in reference to the expense of eon- 
Veyance At moderate velocities, canals are 

» @learly the most advantageous ‘means’ of 
communication. On the other hand, where 

. shigh velocities, are required, as for the eon- 
. yeyance of passengers, and under some cir- 
 ¢umstances of competition, for light goods 
of great value, in proportion to. their weight, 
the profecenes would be given to a railroad. 






- @hen oceurs in mining districts, and sorties 


‘méans. of transportation, there : 
ximate || 


Sear nee ate 


“short of seventy-seven thousand. 


.of the main arsenal, ‘w 


‘ ve U in favor of railroads, 

ad adyant 18 use in dis- 

owhere-canals, for the: of water,” 
be impracticable, i¢ advan 
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Respectfully submited, 
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FaepErice C. Mi ‘a 
a | =~ Civil Engineers. 
Albany, 14th Mareh, 1835." eS 
Tce wee a 
[From the National Intelligencer.) - 
Bing contra RSENAL.—Pé ansylvar 
ast of haying wi lores OnE 
finest arsenals in the Union$ bly: for 2 
and symmetrical | artah  handsos 
the world? 1 mean. } neahitary 
sym recently nan * the: b eutifu 
‘ Allegheny,’ and more’ extensively known 
United States Arsenal néay Pittsburgh. . T) 
nance depot. occupies @| plat” and. can 
thirty-one acres ane. an perches 
and one hundred and thir feet from the river. 
above mentionéd, ‘tothe Philadelphia turnpike 
road, and entitely surro 7a handsome, well 


unded bya Sage RR 
built wall; ‘The order in Which the grotnd is di- 
vided * as ames ‘i cy 

Ist. The lower, park, comprising a military store, 
built of free stone, three stories high ; twocarriage 
houses and thr D 


a river walk< 









2d. enal-yard, a square 
ing buildings}-Dhe main ars@mal, ortmage 
arms, three stories, with a peditthent.or towe 
hundred and twenty feet by frty; aipon. th 
ond floor the are racks, nd pre- 
sent to the rant @ceil militaire’ a splendid sight ; 
it is in fact a tmilita 
ed the relics ‘of /fortaer times; revolutionary tro- 
phies, taken af Saratoga, Yorktown, and St.John, 
present themselves at,the entrance, and remind the 
visiter of \Washington, Lafayette, Gates, and other 
worthies of -past-days. At the efid of the ‘room 
may be seen alittle mortar, with the marks of U.S. 
Philadelphia; 1793, an intimate friend ef * old Mad 
Anthony’ and a most destructive enemy: to aborig- 
ines. The total. number: of small arms falls not 
The other build- 
ings are officers’ quarters, barracks, armory, smithy 
carriage-shop, machine shop with an engine of 
twelve horse power, paint ships, lead..and brass 
foundries, tin shop; accoutrement shop, and offices. 
The last named buildings are of brick, with shingle 
roofs. ‘The yard, with its gravel ‘path-ways and 
locust trees, is not unlike the garden of the Tuil- 
leries in miniature. In the centre..is‘a.cigtern or 
reservoir, intended, with the fire engine, to convey 
water to any part of the fabric, =” ik 
3d. The front park presents in view the outside 
th the right and. left wings 
of the coramandant’s and subalterns* quarters, and 
is chiefly designed as a grove, to _add to the ap- 
nce of the ‘tout ensemble.’ This park is en- 
closed with iron railings, similar to those around or 
in front. of the President’s- House, at Washington. 
After crossing the Butler, road, it.leads.us,, 4th, in- 
to the upper park, surrounded, likewise, with 4 
peimanent wall of stone. ‘In-its inclosure are the 
public stables, (of brick;) three small frame build- 
ings, separated about, eighty yards from each other, 
denominated as the composition, drawing, and abe 
paration rooms, are seen from the, road. About 
two hundred yards in the rear. ofthese buildings is 





‘the magazine of powder, designed to coritain (envi- 


rons) one thousand three hundred: barrels. - ‘The to- 

phical ‘scenery: is -not st any west 
Prthe Allegeny Mountains, the climate is sa- 
lubrious and 


ruitful. 





Lanp ww Durcuess Country,—We are assured, 
by a friend, that within the past week, the sum of 


-100, dollars per acre, was’ offered; for 400: acres of 


land at Fishkill Hook—ais evidence of the high 
value set on improved farms, in the neighborhood 
of this great city! ; 


1 





museum. Here are deposit-- 









| 3 -used in the construction of the furn 


=z 





‘in’ this loeality, a’ well as 
-ness of the coke produced. 


district 6f England. 





stm homey, 








The vicinity of Glasgow is one vast 


lteoal region, the first in Great Britain, 
‘both in the extent and the thickness of 
tte veins. This coal basin is. also very 


& 





| remarkable for the abundance of its iron 
|} ore, both “imbedded in - the “atgillaceous 
schist of the region, and in- regular veins, 


ia can || often of considerable extent. - — 
{+ ~ The layers of coal in the vicinity of 


Glasgow, which belong to the lower strata 
of the coal formation, alternate. with beds 
of mountain limestone, so that in the 
same locality are often united the coal, 
the ore, and flux, and often the fire clay 
es. 
These invaluable advantages dre in 


‘part compensated by the enormous loss 


Fcident to the carbonization of thé. coal 
the light. 
m these 


cireumi es, @ ton of iron requires at 


<1} the Glasgow Work# for its production, a 


much larg 


er quantity of fuel than in any 

The employment of the heated -air has 
produced a revolution in the Scotch works, 
and enabled them to-sustain a conipetition 
with those of Wales. ies 

Clyde Iron Works were, as before sta- 
ted, the first in which the heated.air was 
tried. ‘The apparatus noW in—uge, — 
figures I and 2,) is composed of a dou- 
ble row of horizontal pipes, a, a, a, a, 150 
feet long: These pipes are nineteen inch- 
es in diameter, and one inch a half 
thick, The exterior row passes. behind 
the furnace, and enters the.other row, di- 
viding the air into two parts; so that the 
blast is carried equally to each tuyere. 
_ The valves placed at E te the 
distribution of air, and stop either branch 
when repairs are required. ~. 

In; the. length of 150 feet, the. tubes 


_pass through five furnaces, or, heaters, 


F, F,F,.F, F, of which two are.placed 
near the tuyeres; so that the.air has no 
time to cool before entering. the:furnace. 
Figures 1 and 2 give an exact.idea of the 
form and disposition of the five heating 
fires; they are connected by a conduit 
of brick, g, g,.g, which envelopes the 
pipes ;. by this means.the flame which es- 
capes from the fireplace circulates about 
the pipes, and heats their whole length. 
To preserve the parts.of the.pipe imme 
diately in contact with the flame, they.are 
encased. in fire brick the whole length of 
‘the furnace. In the first apparatus of 
this kiad which was constructed, the ends 
of the pipes were inserted ‘one. in the 
other, having some play to. prevent any 
rupture by expansion; the result.was a 

at loss of air, and the plan-was aban- 
donsd. Besides, it was remarked that a 
great waste always took. place gt .the 
joints of the pipes; so that it was not 
sufficient td fasten them with bolts and 
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nuts; the joints were therefore covered 
with a ring of iron cast on after they 
were finished. By means of this pre- 
caution, the pipes lasted a long time; at 
the time of my visit, they had been five 
months in use without repairs. 

On the exit pipes are’small holes, V, V, 
by means of which any change of tem. 
perature in the air might be ascertained. 
This precaution is indispensable, because 
one of the essential conditions in the use: 
of heated air, is, that its temperature be 
kept uniform—with this apparatus they 
raised the air to 612° Fahrenheit, which 
is higher than the melting point of lead. 

In the Clyde Works, two of the four 
furnaces have each an apparatus like the 
one described, but in the other two there 
was no room for the extent of pipes, and 
sre are contracted into smaller space, 

ing doubled upon themselves. 

"Yano working of a furnace with heated 
air requires no particular precaution ; 
the operation is the samie as before its 
introduction, the only difference consist: 

in the substitution of raw coal for 

- This substitution did not immedi- 
ately follow the adoption of the new 
plan ; it was some time after, and only 


when the temperature of the air was ||’ 





raised above the meking point of lead, 
that the immense benefit of the ‘change 





ii 1 , RY 1} 


was discovered, giving a consequent di- 
minution in the expense of manufacture. 

The general idea adopted in Scotland, 
is, that certain qualities of coal cannot be 


} employed crude, except when the air is 


highly heated.. We have already said 
that at the Monkland Works, where the 


air is heated to 460° and 490° Fahr., coke, 


is still used. 

The descent of the furnace is very re. 
gular—the distances between the charges 
are nearly equal, the charging being re- 
galated by the space left empty in the 
throat. ‘The richness of the ore not 
roasted, varies from 22 to 34 per cent., 
and the composition of the charges fol- 
lows this-variation. At the time of my 
visit, the average yield of ore, after roast- 
ing, was 44 per cent., and the charges 
thus composed : 

660 Ibs. coal, 
520 Ibs. ore roasted, 
100 Ibs. lime. 

They usually made 40 charges in 24 
hours. During the two days that I wit- 
nessed the working of the Clyde Works, 
the number of the charges were, 
July-4—from 6, A. M., to 6, P. M., 38 


from 6, P. M., to G, A. M., BOTT cried’ 


“ ~-6—from 6, A. M., to 6, P..M., 37 
from 6, P. M., to 6, A. M., 40 


The yield of ‘the furnace in these four 


tees or) 8 t. 17 ewt. 2 








;.4t. 12 ewt. — 


qrs. each 24 hours. 
“Thia result shows that a ton Bf iron is 


produced at an expense of 2 t. 8.cwt. 2 
|| qrs. coal. . The consumption of the heat. 


ing fire is 8 cwt. | ee Sa 2 
qrs. per ton of iron. =. 
_ The castings are made every twelve 
hours. ‘The metal obtained is usually a 
mixture of No. land No, 2. That which 
oes first from the hearth is No. 1. 
hese two varieties of iron are distin- 
uished by the small channels which 
letoe the ‘surface. of the metal while 
cooling. 

The tuyeres are hermetically closed 
round with clay, and as they cannot resist 
the elevated temperature to which they 
are submitted, water tuyeres have been 


| substituted sendas to those used. in the 


fineries. The figure 3 represents the 
tuyeres employed at the Clyde Works; 
they are of cast iron, and last various 
lengths of time, averaging five or-six 
months. 

The tuyeres are closed in, to prevent 
the entrance of cold air threugh. the 
openings. ‘There is no objection to this 
arrangement, because the air is so hot 
that no scoria accumulates upon the pipe, 
and the workmen are never obliged to free 
the tuyeres. There is a high white heat 
in this part of the furnace; nevertheless 
there are scarcely any sparks Pesased 
by the oxidation of the iron, and the par- 


‘ticles that fall are black in ‘the centre, 


showing that the metal is still covered 
with a small layer of melted scoria. 

The flame issuing from the furnace is 
of a bright red, while that from the coke 
furnace, worked with cold air, is of a yel- 
lowish culor. This difference of color is 
as marked as that which exists between 
the flame of alcohol colored by ‘strontia 
and by baryta. 

The pressure of the blast in the air 
el is two pounds and a half, or five 
mercury to the square inch. It 
y the same near the tuyeres, 
gauge which indicates it is sub. 
ject to great oscillations. This pressure 
was formerly three pounds. The open- 
ing of the tuyere is three inches; it 
was two inches and a half when cold air 
was used. The quantity of air forced 
into the furnace is less, The blowing 
engine, of seventy horse power, served 
only three furnaces; now it feeds four 
with ease. From the dimensions of the 
blowing cylinder* the quantity of wind, 
which was 2827 cubic feet per minute of 
cold air, is now but 2120 cubic feet. 

The furnaces of the Clyde have not 
been altered since the introduction of hot 
air. They had been in blast along time 
when this new plan was adopted; one 
of them has been seven years.in blast, 
and the regularity of its operations gives 
an earnest that it will last a long time. 


At the commencement of this report, I 







* The steam engine which werks the blowing 
ratus, requires for fuel ire tons pom hed Bo nay 





slack, per day of t 
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hick 
the oo Gye Works, 
hot air. I think it, nevertheless, useful 
to show the correctness of the estimate 


by. eppoeribing. a statement. of the differ- 







Consumption and Produce of three Furnaces, usi 
and Coke, during the month of February, 1 


ei Es of fuel, eb ae 
month 
by the initduction 7 res 





month, with, the wes hei air. 
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Pig Iron. 
Coke. | Ore. | Flux: Castings. 
No. 1. | No. 2. |-No. 3. 
: St Go) tet, tole. Cre eft cj t ¢ 
Ist week| 386 9} 68 2) 72 13} 32 13} 18 13) 113 
. 2d do. | 411 10/242 11) 72 31] 51 19) 37 11) 47 2 6 
3d do. | 401 231 16} 70 18) 44 16) 48 2) -38 7 3 
4th do. |. 301.10 |177 13) 53. 6} 53 27 9} 26 3 0 
1500. |879° 9)264 17/222 8|145 15/130 5| 2 2 (499.11) 

















Add the consumption of the engine, averaging one ton of slack to the ton 


of iron made. 


Consumption and Produce of four Furnaces, using Hot Air 
and Coal, during the month of February, 1833. 












































Crude Pig Tron. 
Ore. | Flux. Castings. Total. 
— No. 1.|No.2.|No3| 
t.- eyt Cj & Cit. Cit ee): 6 . & 
Jet week] 516 15 490 71 91 16| 81 4] 28 15/155 3) « |265 2 
514 | 491 6 91 7| 48 8] 46 151161 18) = = (257 1 
Bd de. | $21 15! 486 8 91 8| 94 19 59 1oll09 8] «~~ logs 
4th do. | 470 10| 434 12] 81 18| 75 2| 47 lojl02 1] = e243 : 
2023 _|1902 13} 356 9/299 6/182 10/528 10 1010 6| 








The pare. aa of the steam engine averaged eleven cwt. per ton 


of iron produced 
The result of an examination of these 
duced, there was consumed as follows :— 


tables is, that; for one ton of iron pro- 











1829.. With Cold Air and Coke. 
1. Coal for fusion— , 
t. cwt. 
3 tons of coke, corresponding to coal, - 615 
Do. for steam engine, . : 
7 15 
2. Ore roasted, 3523 Ibs., o 15 
Tts average yield being 57 per cent. 
3. Flux, Ibs., or... ae 
Daily produetion of furnace, 11,904 Ibe., orabout 6 tons. 


Mo uname mee tice Bid co shont- Stans] 





1833. Air heated to 612° Fahr. and Grude Coal. 
t. cwt. 
Crude coal, Sie 3 
Do. for steam ine, 1] 
Do. for heating the air, . 8! 
219 
—_ 
Ore, 3780 Ibs., or es 
Its ave s yield being 56 per cent. 
Flux, 7 My OR KS 7 





The daily production having been raised 
at the Clyde Works from six to nine tons, 
the introduction of hot air has produced 
an economy in the consumption of fuel 
and in the expense of manual labor, 

The following shows the cost of m 
turing pig iron during these two pe 





In 1829. 
Cold Air: 


d. ¢. 
8 98) 


In 1833. 
Hot Air. 


d. c. 
2 “| 





t. c. 


6 13 


t. ¢. 
2 





. (Coal for melting, at 5s. 










world, that when an‘ individual feels 
obliged to wear glasses, for the first time, 
it is immensely important to future vision 
yot to have the spectacle eyes too small. 
‘i says Mr. Curtis, the glasses are not 
fliciently large ta cover the circle of 
the orbit, the wearer is obliged to look 
against the frame, as well as above and 
below it. - The large, old fashioned spec- 

tacles, are therefore altogether superior to 
the modern’ article: oval bows he con- 
demns in toto, as they exert a destructive 
influence over the organ, by obliging the 





80 9e|, 


ap-| . 
wa roasted, at 12s. 


ri at ar Se 


A nt at 10s. per ton, 
—* 


of vane: 


Total, 


Note-—The' cost in ‘ster’ money 
atc St, ing money rn 
and eighty cenis per pound.—[(Trans.] 


(To be continued.) 
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Weartne Sprcracirs.—Mr. ‘Curtis, 





whole muscular power of the eye to be 
exerted, in order to receive impressions 
through the very contracted window of 
the bow. He thinks highly of gauze 
spectacles, as screens to keep out the 
dust, so terribly destructive to vision in 
sandy regions and in cities, where the 
dust is whirled with tremendous violence 


minke, this stalcment from the books |} 
of the Works, to which I have beem al- 
lowed access ) with a rare liberality. _ : 









cept Franklin Putnam, " daily 
pers 15 printed ppg of New York, 3 in 
“ 3 in Troy, 2 1 in nm and 
cmon in the city ‘© 
dig Sh on publishéd exclusive of mugazines.— 
15dail oie semi-w Ps 3.sem>month- 
ly, me monthly. ‘T circulation of the 
ten large diily pupers is aboat | ,700, or to- 
tal number of B s.98 issued daily. ‘The total val- 
ue of woollens manufactured yearly in this State, 
exelusive of those made in families, is $2,5000,000. 
The total value of all manufactures of iron int the 
State, is estimated at about 


Summary of Canals s complete 


Name. Length. Tolls in 1833 
— emo : oe 9o,or1, «ses $1,290,136 20 
amplain Cana 
aeiee Fall Feed. ie 1,179,871 06. 382;60 02 
Oswego Canal, — 565,437 35- rina 47 
Cayuga & Seneca Ca. a a 236,804 74 ¥i,174 69 
ung Cana 
Navigable Feeder, 342,133 95 654 00 
Crooked Lake Canz hy — 136,331 95 200 oo 





$11,488,035 99 $1,463,715 22 
Navigable Ponds & : 
Feeders: 


. 

, Total, 368 miles of canal navigation ¢om 
ee oe owned by .the State. .Average cost per mile, 
about 


Number of Churches and Meeting Houses ‘tu the ; 


» City of Niw York. 
Presbyterian,.....-.-.. Universalist,........+..- 3 
i ian,. 36 CRMMNIORy. 0 «2 a cecedeee 2 
be Sie ae pene 20 | Ti er ee 
Ba Mists ov ono odes sas 17 WB jain nin + + ove oe sigan 3 
Reformed Dutch....... 15 | Moravian... 0 0.6.0...0. i 
Roman ‘Catholic. ...... 6 i ania. S 
SSPE SE ESE 5 | — 
A ee Te i ae 2 Faas. AK 143 
fom gig View of the number of Clergy iu the 
State, in 1819 and 1835, 
Presbyterians and C ationali “4g ia as is 39 
8 s and Con ists, . 
Baytiat 2.5. 0. cases shed 2 Bie Faeelee 139 rns 
haiee. ice neteates sheen ahi sad 3 8 
isco DE. cs Mivatecs Cogocetperss 
ain a Seek b atoden Cue 105 146 
Reforthhed. ...i0 i. +. cece cecee _ 23 
DCUROTENG ois oo. os once dave tutes 16 30 
Other denominations, not enumerated in ‘ 
WBID. oc oc veveceweeccccecs ctecteees ome 74 
761 1,920 


The assessed valuation of personal and real es- 
tate in the several counties in the state of New 
York for the year 1534, is $459,673,135. The to- 
amount of auction duties for 1834 is $193,470 19, ° 
The amount of tolls'received from the state canals 
during 1834 is $1,339,799,56. There are 90 banks 
in the. state, with a capital of $34,781,460. There 
are 14 marine Insurance companies in the cit of 
New York with a capital ot $4,550,000, and 29. 
fire insurance companies, with a capital of Rata 
450,000. There are 27 insurance com 
state exclusive of those in the city of cag 3 
with a capital of $4,501,731. a, the state there 

are five colleges—Col umbia Co and the Uni- 
versity in the ci re Es of New BS ig nion College 
in Schenectady; in Oneida, and 
Geneva er at caoors, tario county.— 
There are six theological seminaries, one in New 
York, one at Auburn, Cayuga county, one in 
Madison connty, one at Hartwick, ey county, 
and one at Cazenovia, county. 
rivals at the port of New York from 
triesduring 1834, were 1,932. During 





through the streets, like blowing through 
so many tubes. He seems to be much 
opposed to operations on this — 
constructed organ.—{Ibid.] 





Henery L. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, has been 
appointed, by the President, Superintendent ofthe 
Patent Office. Mr.-E. accepts the office, and has 





"the celebrated oculist, in a recent publi- 
- Cation, is very earnest. in vag the 


| 


proceeded to Connecticut to. remove his family to 
Washington.—{National Intelligencer.] 





ear 48,110 s arrived at this port 
whale ships _ 


of 







































: equal, and ‘in point of paper and typography, supe- 
_ ‘rior, to its 
‘Pua Breanoen tn Amenica, or letters to a gen- 
tleman‘in Germany, by Fraxcis Lirser : 1 vol. 
Bvo., Phil, Caney, Lea & Buancuarp, for sale 
in New-York by Wier & Lone. We recently 
. 4ook occasion to copy, from an. English Review, @ 
notice of this work of Dr. Lieber, and to express 
our concurrence ‘ini. the praise there bestowed upon 
it. “We are d quecr people—we Americans ;' we 
will 1 not buy ‘books about our own country, unless 
they abuse and. caricature. us,—tor interest our- 
selves in the reputation of- naturalized citizens— 
except, mdeed, about election time, This. book of 
Dr. Lieber, seems to us an illustration: of both 
these remarks: It is.certainly clever, agreeable, full 
of fénibling disquisitions, in which ther¢ is always 
a.staple of thought and knowledge, and withal, 
complimentary to Americans,and American Institu- 
tions: The Writer has taken up his abode among 
us for good and: for -evil—he i is one of us~and. by 
his “labor's ‘oni y hational work the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, has done not -@ little -to illus, 
itrate American: literature. “Yet Uiesé" letters: to 























believe, of letters written during a tour to Niagara, 
are coldly received. ; and the praises of which they 
huve been the object in English reviews, ave: not 
tiinsplantedl, as ini the case of every word of eulogy 
on our native writers, is so eagerly done—into the 


readers, nevertheless, ‘they will find ‘that “The 
Stranger i in America” isa very agreeable and well 

: informed companion. 
‘Hiwts For THE impRovemENT oF Earty Epv- 
cation Ann Nursery Discreuine ; from the 12th’ 


this work—brief, comprehensive, and speaking— 
@pens its way favorably. It is in these simple but, 


@ dedication, for it ismanifestly throughout,the pro-. 
dhiction of a careful; firm, and affectionate mother, . 


the selfishness which so often interferes with pro: 
_ pet discipline, and who reverences too much the, 
‘purity. of childhood; to be, in any wise, @ party | 


, Germany, originally published, under the title, we 


itewspapers of this country. We-can ‘asstire. our’| 


London edition,- with additions. 1 vol. 12mo.— } 
New. York—Wurerx & Lone.—The dedication of | 


touching,words—“ Dedicated to Mothers by a Mo- i 
ther. ;” and well does it redeem the promise of such | 


) = 
y 


+ who loves her offspring too sincerely, to indulge in|} 


to, impairing it, by undue indulgence. Let thefol- | j 








. lefing exact shower prinsple 


ample ; cid wil pve know how to wre aby 8 1 Y 


~writers—discriminating critics: add to to. this, the: 


=i eee zap 
into 


Fourrutr—On br awe § 
hyena 


ments, prematute. ac 8 , 
feeling, and even’ 3 Sint 0 
are not often the Rog of real stre 





when 
Fiery ‘tothe ime’ 
Iqture “ac Jo 
ve ev . 
erigth of ts 
acter, and are rarely followed: by i mk Rs 
fruits in future life.. 
is bearing in mindia jist sens hich | 
parative Importance ects 
pr pe in the ee a “of fife; itis 
part of wisdom to sacrifice the less to the renter 
good, sois this eminently the tase in fhe subject 
‘ore 








the space of nearly the third. of a century, between 4 
two men of warm attachment to each other—in. 
the. most unreserved. confidence—and -diseussing 




















us. Now the “‘GhB essential objéet fi 
of education is hi ry children a Al by 
Sites o 
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to 27) 
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ee Tos Rewer for jor May ‘opeatae L 
Sxitnens? | °° 

=f Wha nly a in a ain over the pages 

but found ‘wherewithal to be 


E ep Mee Thete id'ta Mi —— 











Thoth variety and ability. 
Nationat| al meat ae Tinson ; 10ch Annual 
Exhibition) W e'coriclude view to-day, with 
} a:noticé of «portion of the ‘pictures in this exhibi- 


tion, which, as a wholes" 18 ig’ eréditable, though we 


paetyuretian e col vert to thé opinion expressed 


‘sorite ie Rniowihig inéifiBers of Congress, in the de- 













bate fespecting t the . yacant ls in the Capitol, 
habit of mind, founded on the Mivine: prihé * 
Christianity, and-leading"to’ the habitual exercise, || eat in this.country painters in all the highest de- 
of practical virtue. ‘To this, all other attainments pPerunenit are plenty te black? 
are wholly subordinate. ~~, + ke oa 

Twimrr Yeirs CornesroNpeNce serween |i +P np Gia aa ae ahh ree 

Bisuor Jess anv Avex. Knox: 2 vols. 8yo. \: Ed- ‘nl Rene to big of Fi : of 
ited by the Rey. Cuaries” Foxsrer, formerly d6- i ting, sis wii ine Sat, passed May 
mestic chaplain to Bishop Jebb. -Philadelphia.beeh, Pa ever | 
Caner, Lea & Buancuanp: For sale iti N; York || The EAs ay! a York, represented 
by Wier & Lone.—A corresponderice through | By The — - _cahatpes- sal ithin 


5 o, 
this ‘State, ' itis OF sedans aPtreoe Giie city to an- 
, shall be! allowed the: time whidh, ‘they ma 





misters: of taste, literature, But “mailily ‘religion, 
with open hearts and minds, could net fail—even- 
wi the writers were only men of’ eaipadity +“ 
| to be a recordof deep interest and Attraction. 
here the parties are profound scholars—admirable- 


“Bau {| tesoved 


served-as- 
in the® ‘city wo which: nt ented, renfé¥dd, up 
ducing a certificate of such “sdivied, 
Pchief engineer of the Se 80. 


poe Cee Ee the re eae hey 


¢ $2. Whig wees sik Gisele ie 
such for so | a time thereafter as shall 


by the 





‘cliarm of feeling that what -you fead i in. these: let-- 
ters, is the. honest outpouring of:ane tried friéiid to" 
another-—not written for ‘efféetnot ‘dreaning! oF Ht 


future publication, as Lord | Byron, in all his letters: }} 
lo. Murray .and others, :so -manifestly was-—but |I, 





written as the friends would have. talked, :if oot: 
gether, in the fulness of their understanding jl 
their hearts. 

_The general and. most frequent topics of f 
letters is, of course—religion—and the: various 


in the church, first as Curate, at 501. a year, til he 


ties enjomed upon Mr. Jebb by his different: stations ix 


the paged ne eS bY 
the law of Firemen 


hoy hal bet hei 
"Taw tothe ififeenen o 

















| tose to the Bishopric of Limerick. There.is,mote- |} 


Fi vere ae the el property, of sees 

ty-sécond “section of title fits 
igh iy, ibe = t alticle second of the. Reti 
a atte, 











over, a great deal that all readers of teste will be in+ 4 
terested i IN—80, | at least, we feel, quite authorized in 


sal'we have been able to give to these, yolumes, — 


Tue ween on THE Fait or Mexico: A Ro. || te 
‘Mance, BY THe <AuTHOR or CaLavan, 2: vols,” 
Pruwabecraa, Caner, Lisa & Biawcmaky? WW e- 












‘}] of the eity’ of Mexico, after thé'long ‘and Uloody : 


s and the” 


soeneysas theugh:they ide Sebadideitenoie 
are superab ‘of-i dnd detail, avi 
however froiti a richly stored mind. __ 

The story is that of the fall of the island empire 


erations against it cadena’ Corte Hi er si 








pronouncing, from the casual and interrupted peru- # & 


Zs I far i 7 . M2 


haye read these volumes through with wntweoari, 
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| he jfaalts of; the, works jindeedy as ithey strike im 


lot wi not 'separatel ‘¥alued:.in-such 
“m= proportion to the valusidod which 
ed to/the whole tego of ‘whieh 
part. wa? 18 a a 
"he twenty-fourth section of the 

Bo Lmendedesies to bead as follows; 
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nts, according ; to the last assessment toll. 
¥ commissioners sk shall affix to the name of 


semaines lists. and file them with the town 
clerki® +? 


“Tue Micuican War svsrenpev.—The Buffalo 
Commercial. Advertiser of the evening of the 11th, 


has this paragtaph : 


') Messrs. Rush and Howard,. who have been nae } 


ing as Mediators between Ohio and 
this.city yesterday, on their return-to W: Ny 
We learn from them the important fact, that Gov. 
Lucas: withhis suite, and the militia who were as- 
sembled at ‘Perrysburgh, have returned to their re- 
spective homes. 

‘The Commissidvers: for. running the northern 
boundary line of Chio, have also returned, and will 
their opetations until after the meeting of 


Ohio Legislature in June, a special. session of 
at that time, has coabincihed vp Governor 


a 


are: much gratified ‘to have.it in-our power 
dhkadidine ove readers, from an official source, 
that no further difficultiesneed be apprehended be- 

- tween. the’ two Great Powers—in C t —T 
for some months, at least. 


-. [From the Baltimore Patriat.] 


1 
* Batrimone Prosrecrs.—We mentioned, a few 


days since, a purchase of a large square of ground 
in the eastern section of the city, -by speculators 

; Wehave now to netice the purchase 
of the country residence of the late Mr. Didier, 


Within the western limits of the city, about 19 acres, |} 
who has 


for°$24,000, by a citizen of New Y 

pe nen a square of ground between German 
and Pratt, streets. It is believed he will.more ti 

_ double his money within a short period. 
ists can no where make more profital 
ments than in Baltimore, at the n 
the chy) is destined to “go ah 

Pidly. 


SreamsBoar Expzosions.—The National Intel- 







ligencer, y adverting to the. frequency, .and fatality, 
these occurrences, says. v 
“ There is no. certain tha Ny me accidents 


butto..make the owners of the boats sweat. for 


them. A fovaky of $5,000 for the death, and 
$1,000-for of every. individual, ‘exused 
by the bursting of boilers, would soon put a stop to 


such oeeurrences, for they are all the result of 
weeegeess incapacity, or culpable mismanage- 

‘Tae Gra anv Fiovr Manuet.—The price 
‘of Grain and Flour as a more general concern than 
that of any other articles of merchandise,—for we 
all eat bread—naturally attracts attention—just 
now. “It is, we observe, said in some of the South: 
érn papers,that the rise here in these articles, is prob- 
ably speculative, and. partaking of the gambling 
spirit; witich the fise in Stocks and Real Estate, is 





gto letters however, we have seein to- 


id  cevtiande §14--aind in many plesen Sets 8 


“- Rea Estate SaLes IN THE 
~The recent sales of real estate in. this city, al- d 


doling out with a scanty hand to. their cattle, the 
wheat which was reserved for their own use. fs i 


: The: New: York spirit of speculation seers to 


row limits'of this city and its vicinity, and is ex- 


: | tenidinig itself, as will be seen by the annexed par- 


aprepl, to Albany; end -even to Baltimore. 
[From the Albany Argus.) : 
ivy oF ALBaNy, 


though extending in. the te to a large 


| amount, are ny no means in advance of the actual 


value of 
The sale of a extensive and valuable estate of 


Mr. E. C, Delevan, for some $250,000, isa 


that —— to return, ps rp if not ment 
ately, e profit to company into. w. 
fame kee fllen _ During the past and previous 
Fae real-property i in ug city has not advanced in 
value with the progress oF population. arid the up- 
ward tendency of rents.. lt may be said to. have 
been stationary. It could not be doubted, how- 
ever, that the mcreasing business of. the city, the 
multiplied travel and intercourse, and particularly 
the of the removal of the obstructions to 
the navigation, would give am impetus to real pro- 
perty. It was obvious that it would start forward 
as soon as thesé combined causes should becomein 
any degree operative: And such has Been the 
ease. The purchase of this large estate was made 
just at the turning point, and will seareely fail to 
prove advantageous to the new owners and to the 
citys The south lots alone must be soon worth the 
entire purehase money. 
The purchase of the 
.» for $42,000 was also judiciously made... It is 
heart of the city, and the most, valua- 
ble real estate on State. street. e suspect that 
more than one of our citizens would be glad to: take 
the property at the price paid by the New York 


urchasers. 

Other sales of lots and property in the city indi- 
cate a decidedly upward tendency in value and de- 
mand, 

Great Sate. or Reau Estare.—The Coun- 
try Seat of Com: Chauncey near Hellgate, which 
was sold by the Commodore-a few montns ago for 
fifty thousand dollars, was re-sold in city lotgyes- 
terday, for nearly one hundred and twenty. thou- 
sand. dollars. 

It is distant about five miles from. the City Hall, 


| and contains about 15 acres, we believe. 


Sreamsoat Case—A Point TO BE. MOOTED.—- 
It is stated in the Richmond Whig, that. the steam- 
boat Columbian, plying. between Baltimore: and 


‘up, off the mouth of the James River, a new boat, 
the. Thos. Jefferson, built. to run. between Rich- 


was usual, and as had been done we presume hun- 


same parties as the Columbian—passengers bound 
-to Baltimore. The objection wa#vot want of room, 
} nor stress of weather, which prevented the- boats: 


Thos. Jefferson were alongside the Columbian—but 
that they were from a rival boat. They were ac-, 
cordingly driven back. 

Now the point we desire to moot is, whether—if 





in, virtue of advertisements, or common usage, the’ 
Columbian was known, and. relied upon, to take pas-. 


sengers from the Richmond boats. when mieeting: 


between Norfolk and the mouth of the James R» 









: the grain growing region of this State, 
ithere:is really too good ground for 

e, in the Shortness of the supply left dver 
AF, and in the injury which the'severe 
stone to the. wheat inthe ground. =At 


any rate, $1 95 was refused at Genvseo, last: 
(ea the 9th,) for whats = 


Fodder for cattle ie alas fearfully searte, Mithy 


"edad have perished and ut Redheater hay haa Boba 


ver—there would not lie an action against the pro- 
prietors, or master, for brevch of contract, in the 
case referred to by the Whig? »" 


They who undertake for hire, to run public son ft 
“veyanges, whether on land 6r water, -do.contract:|f 


engagements towards the. jribli¢, from whieh they. |i § 
should not be, atid we presutiie are not, at liberty, || ° 
from any sApricius, or selfish, or apiteful motives, 


redberytc: oApon’ We gaa sib né the 
Messrs. Phillips bid $141 74.—[U. 5. Gazete| 


the 

p pate) od set of the Cadets of the Military 
“Academy, which willcommence on the first Mon- 

|. y 

day in June: 


= 


Norfolk, on a recent.occasion, meeting on her way . 


mond and Norfolk, refused to receive on board—as_ 


dreds of times, from other boats belonging to. the- 


coming to, with safety—for the passengers from the“ 





ts enodianaisthexivelven; Without dus notlee While 





find itself too much circumscribed within the nar- mot s 








"hoalea 


From the Globe Yesterday} 
‘The following ee aes, 
of War to attend the next General 


Maine-——Hon, M. Mason. - 

New Hampshire.—Col. 8, Collins. 
Massachusetts —*Hon. N. Bowditch. 
Connecticut.—Rev. J. Cogswell, *Rev. H. Cros. 
well. 

New York.—Hon. B. Green, Hon, Cc. 6. Ferris, 
Gen.. Geo. R. Davis, *George W. Clinton, Esq-, 


John Hunter. 
Pe suk mans "De D. Meigs, Gen. WS. 


me Boge Wn: Haiasn ay W Wn, J. Leper 


} a 1. Cal Blythe. 
“"y ‘ni Hs EH. raat Col. John 
North Carolina.—John B 


Georgia.—Col.. Tm. yma. 
Kentucky,—Thomas J. Pew, 
Tennessee.—Right Rev. J. H. 
"Fennessee. 

Indiana.——*Dr.E. Newlanid. 
Alabama,—Col, Peter Martn. 
Army.—Brig. Gen. Henry Atkinson. 


*Those gentlemen. who have this mark before 

their names have declined. 
[Hudson’s News Room Corveupendente} 

Sream Boar Disastea.—The Steamboat: Wil- 
liam Parsons, on her passage from New Orleans to 
Little Rock, was snagg’d and sunk, in Arkansas riv- 
er, about 40 miles above port Arkansas. Shé had a 
cargo worth about $60,000, fully insared; part of 
it has been -saved in.a damaged state. No in- 


' ‘Hak Hon. - V.. Daniel. 
A iniyiet 2 of Jas. Stevenson, |} 


y, Bishop of 





} surance on the boat, which, it is supposed will:be 


lost. 


The Brig Maese, hence for Sisal, is ashore at 
Serntmeicn and will probably be lost. 


[From the Nat. Gaiety” 
The annexed aytiele, ja ** going the rounds” of 


the ne aa 
“ An English’ Feper Spoke @ of Resersyo 
ness of which, idk, says, is betrayed te bes 
ness, makes this just remark : ‘ ‘The coensioes 
of mafikind instructs them that a sound tho. 


nor is ‘néver toachy ; it is when it Sesintee tock 
and tendér that it ‘om about brea Ao ed 
this mariand that man whether the: 
hurt or’offend it!” 

Neither the common sense‘ nor conmnon experi- 


ence of riankind warrants this theory, 
towchy t6 mean sensitive. The most pure and ¢ 


‘jeate—those who have labored ‘most 
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cheering paragraph 


_ and 


_ _ Inall hisdifferent relations in life he sustained the 





Tatelligencer , referring to~ the rumo:s: 


We ate happy to say that « lettet from thé Chief 
‘he ofc of the Nationa! Inteligenes, the ent 


his 
his residence. : 
The funeral ceremonies yesterday, in honer of 
the late General Leavenworth, were altogether 
creditable to the feelingsof the city, ard tothe ar- 
rangements and precision of the military.. The 
day was hot, but fine, and the crowd of spectators 


great. « v 

The Journal of Commerce gives these partic- 
ulars : 

The Superior Court room was reserved for the 
Judges of the Law Courts, Members of Congress, 
and State Legislatures, Society of Cincinnati, &c. 
The a egw Lage grt oe 
reception e Common Council, Clergy, Pa 
bearers, Officers of the Army, Recorder, Ex-May- 
orsand Recorders, Ex-Aldermen and Assistants, 
and the Co tion .of Brooklyn. The remains 
of the deceased lay in state in the Governor’s room, 
On the plate of the Coffin, which wasa very su- 

rh one, was ved the words, “ Bricapier 

ENERAL Henny Leavenworth, DIED, JuLy 21st, 
1834, acep 51 rears.” About 4 o’clock the fune- 
ral ion left the City Hall, and proceeded to 
the Steamboat, amidst discharges of cannon. The 
following is a brief memoir of the deceased, for 
which we are indebted to the kindness of one of his 
relations. ; 

General Leavenworth was born in the State of 
Vermont, and in the year 1806 came to the town 
of Delhi, in Delaware Co., N. Y., where he studied 
law under General oman Wag continued practising 
it until the year 1812, when he entered the army 
as a Captain, at the head of a volunteer corps 
which he raised. himself, and from that period till 
his death he remained in the army.» Hecommand- 
ed a battalion in the 9th regiment at the battles 
of Chippewa and Bridgewater. After the first of 
these Teles, he was made Lieutenant Colonel, 
and after the second, where he particularly distin- 

ished himself for. his. gallantry, he was made 

olonel. At this battle most of the officers were 
wounded, and for a part of the day nearly the en- 
tire command devolved upon him. He was how- 
ever at last wounded himself. "Whilst he was hold- 
ing out his arm pointing towards the enemy, a can- 
non ball struck his arm and knocked him off his 
horse. After the battle, he retired to Delhi, where 
he remained five or six months, and then rejoined 
army. hen peace took place, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of Sackett’s Harbor, and 
was subsequently stationed at Jefferson barracks, 
a little below St. Louis on the Mississippi, after- 
wards at the Falis of St. Anthony on the Missis- 
sippi, and other outposts, until the summer of 1834, 
when he marched in command of the dragoons, on 
an expedition to the settlements of the Pawnee and 
Camanche Indians. This was unfortunately his 
last campaign; he died on the 24th of July, 1834, 
of fever, ata place called Cross Timbers, on the 
False Washita. His remains were at first taken 
to Cantonment J and from thence to New 
Orleans, from which place. they were shipped for 
this port about six weeks ago, Prior to the ship- 
ment the flesh was separated fromthe bones and 
nothing but the latter- was brought her>. They 
arrived a few days since, and were yesterda oat 
on board a steamboat, to be peeves to Delhi, 
where his wife, who died in 1811, lies jnterred—_ 
She was. the sister of Doctor Knapp of this city. 






of a brave, amiable, intelligent and high- 
man 


y : 
-The ship Shepherdess, whieh 


Mr. EA. Webster (Printer) and lady, from Utica, 


‘says, that this House has been taken by the Messrs. 


} urday last, on its route to this city, the feet of one 
‘Coach... Several of the passe: 


‘informed, was in a dying 


2 + 


lady; of Marion, Ohio, and : 






New York, destined to Bombay: 
the A . B 1 of Mi * 

Ba.rimorg, 13,——Naval.—The Board for 
the examination of Midshipmen, consisting of Cap- 
tains Ballard, Dallas, Bolton, Claxton, and Kear- 
ney, convened B meet in this city. Between 
forty and fifty Midshipmen have reported them- 
selves, for the ordeal. and, with good 
wishes for their success, we bida “pleasant pas- 
sage.”—[Patriot.] ; i 
The Astor Hotel, N. York.—The Boston Atlas 


sent out by 


Bovden, of the ‘Tremont House, Boston. 


Shocking Accident—We learn that as the 
Northern Stage was passing over Culpepper’s 
idge, between Halifax and Louisburg, on Sat- 
of the horses got caught ina hole, which so alarm- 
éd the others that they started to runand upset the 
rs‘were serious! 
injured. ’ One had his back broken, and, it is said, 
catinotpossibly survive ; the driver also, we are 
state. Two or three of 
the horses were either killed or drowned. These 
are all'the particulars we have been able to glean. 
—([Raleigh Reg.) 12th May.] 

Capt. Douglas, (of brig Elm; from Guayama,P. 
R.). was informed by the’ Am. Consul, and his 
merchants at, Guayama, that there was a report 
that 14 plantations at Santa» Croix had been de- 
stroyed by fire. 


In ashort time will be published, by Messrs.Carey, 


-Lea & Blanchard, The Conquest of Florida, by 


Hernando Soto,” a work. in two volumes, derived 
from original and authentic chronicles, by Theodore 
Irving, Esq. the nephevt of ‘Washington Irving.— 
We tulate the author, upon the success of 


this his first. attempt to follaw.in the footsteps of his 
distinguished uncle, It furni conclusive evi- 
dence that he will do no discredit to his name, and 
that we may expect much from his devotion to lit- 
erary pursuits.. The subject is, one, ef considera- 
ble interest both from its historical importance, 
and its romantic character, and is treated in a 
way that cannot fail to en the atterition of 
every reader,, The dedication to the author’s un- 
cle, does equal honor to his head and heart,—[Nat. 
Gezette.] 


deatined for Ceylon; Rev. 


recruits, and at prices similar to those of the Sand- 
wich Islands. . 

This island (the North Island) affords:one of 
the best harbors in that ocean. Supplies may be 
obtained by lying off and on ; but near the shores 
of each is there are strong currents setting in 
various ‘directions. A ship can stand into the 
south island, send her boats on shore, and in two 
hours they can return, each five turtle, 
being as many as a boat can float with. For 
the prevention of scurvy, a fresh stock of vege- 
tables of almost every kind, and abundance 
of the finest melons, may be obtained in the 
months of Juste and July--being a convenient 
time for the — in that region, as the whal- 
ing seasons on coast of Japan grows later 
every year. : 

Capt. Worth, from whom we derive the above 
details, is of opmion that an error exists in the lo- 
cation of these islands as laid «down on most 
charts. From his observations; carefully and. re- 
peatedly taken, he judges them to be at least 30 
miles South, and 70 miles East, of their places 
on the tharts. On .comparing his observations 
with those of several other shipmasters who were 
there ator about the same time, he came to the 
same result.—[Nantucket Enquirer.] 


Tue West Invisa Exrenmment.—The Gazette, 
of this morning, publishes a letter from the Island 
of Jamaica, of the 18th ult., which, after acknowl- 
edging the receipt of some newspapers from this 





Navigator Islands.—This group lies in about 13 
sout latitude, and 171 West longitude. 
Worth, of the Howard, informs us, that haying 
visited most of thé islands in the South Pacific. he 
considersthe Island of Qteewhy as presenting advan- 
tages andfacilities to whalemen, superior to those of ' 
any other island inthat Ocean. It affords fruit,yams, 
poultry, swine, &c, in the greatest abundance ; 
pasy of wood, and excellent water. For a mus- 

et the natives give 13 hogs, or 800 to 1000 yams; 
and great quantities of fowls, cocoanuts, bananas 
&c. may be purchased for a few pipes, flints, and. 
blue glass beads. The fruit is generally obtained 
at the N. W. part of the island; but hogs, wood 
and water. are procured from the north side.— 
Sufficient es we may be taken on board in the 
short spacé of four days ; and’no danger need be 
apprehended the natives, proviced the precau- 
tion be taken to keep the head crief on board as a 
hostage, day and night—a requisition very willing- 
ly complied with when two or three of the na- 
tives, and an interpreter, are also allowéd to remain. ' 
By pursuing this course in both of his visits to 
this place, Capt. W. passed and repassed unarmed 
in his boats with perfect safety, and found the na- | 
tives extremely civil, never attempting to steal 
from the ‘boats on shore, nor while ‘on Board: his 
ship. He thinks however, that without this pre- 
caution, they would not hesitate to seize a beak 
and crew, merely for the.sake of, two or three mps- 
kets——Wwhich article they seem very anxious to ob- 
tain, though they never inquired for shot or ball. 





who are chiefly engaged in agriculture) 
Capt, W. that they made no other use of the 
muskets than todischarge themat their great feasts 
—considering those the best which made the loud: ‘ 








has sajléd'from Boston for India, -has on board the 
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Captain } 


}H ing butchery and bloodshed atevery step—but 


The white residents (of whom there are only = YW 





est reports !|—[Nantucket Enquirer.]’ " 












city, gives this encouraging account.of the conduct 
the emancipated slaves in that island. 
pbserve some of them are very incorrect re- 
tg the conduct of the negroes, and the aspect 
p country in general ; those re nta- 
it would appear, that the Island was all in 
ion—the estates and plantations all destroy- 
- and dismay staring us in este “oP 
am 
it is not only far, but altogether 


fe ure all, God be praised, quite well 
and happy,—tiy negroes conducti "themselves 
with eve 


ety and decorum I never had 
less troub fist xn ee work done by, them.” 


The Canton (Chiviese) Register says— 


Ste Se ° 
“Of all the frontier. parts of the Chinese empire, 
the coast is, perhaps, in the most defenceless state. 
: i fanth 
e 


happy t0°s# 
otherwise.’ > 


An inefficient navy wi ed forts can afford 
little protection. From theCh (Pearl riv- 
er) of Canton to the frontiers ‘of Man there 
are numerous ib ae 2: 8 which lead to oo 
most flourishing ci e 3 spacious har- 
bors-to contain whole fies water communica- 
tion by means of canals to the-most dista t parts of 


_ They cannot be ignorant that six pro- 
se eae sealable’ and that ihe tadat Maportant 
parts of the empire lie open to” the: ff a supe- 
rior maritime power. If the gov 


t officers 
ore tremble at the sole thought of fritaing ¢ 














































Seams ining nan groped tit spt 
ker’s. - having been osed to be appli 

othe aking of oi e have since had an 
i be Ray White, one.of the gentlemen 
who have, ob |a patent for this novel species. 
of mantfacture. Mr.- White has left a sample of 
the cement thus pre ,» at our office, where the 





curious may ¢all and see it. ‘It is-certainly anoth- | 
or eeenailialy ovidptice of the shdeees end shpat 


ity with which the inventive genius of our coun- 
-sttikes out new paths and new discov- 

in the arts, while the older nations of - the 
earth are creeping behind us at the slow and 
crawling pace of the snail or sloth. . The sam- 
ple of cement in question is almost two thirds 
of an inch in thickness, solid and hard, yet light 
in its texture, and on the outside polished, and 
afterwards varnished of a dark walnut color.— 


This ing or varnish, Mr. White informs us, 
may be as we suggested to him, in imitation 
of many, maple, rose, or any other elegant 
wood, coffins, it is 1ed, are to be made 
with the lids separate. r the body is placed in 


it, a thickness of cement is to be laid on the edge 
of the coffin, to connect the lid, leaving a small 
opening, to’ be used temporarily until the air is ex- 
ha by a receiver, This opening also being 
filled in, the whole is perfectly air and water-tight. 
The interior being deprived of air, decomposition 
of the body, and the breeding of those germs of 
insects ‘which are supposed to be inherent in our 
flesh, cannot, of course, go on, and must be sus- 
pended. We know how deeply interesting this 
subject is to the feelings of the world, and how few 
there are s0 callous as not to wish to preserve 
unaltered, after death, “this sensible warm be- 
ing,” and’ still to gaze on its cold tenement as 
the silent but eloquent image of the spirit that 
once animated it, and which we know may be 
effected, by exclusion from air and moisture, from 
the of the leaden: coffin of the unfortunate 
Cc I. during the time, and in the nee, of 
Geo, IV. Though two centuries had elapsed from 
his death, the very color of the complexion, and the 
pleasant smile of the features, were the same as in 
the best portrait of him taken at the time, from life, 
by the celebrated Vandyke. .The Egyptians, de~ 
prived of convenient burial places by the inunda- 
tions.of the Nile, and admonished by their belief in 
transmigration, resorted to embalmment. Cata- 
combs and eigen were built in honor of the 
dead, whom they respected more than the living.— 
The invention of which we speak far excels this 
complicated process, and we doubt not. it will be 
entirely substituted for destructible wood, an@e; 
into general.use, not only for coffins, but f 
kinds of vessels and receptacles in which it is 
rable.to preserve the contents from dampnes' % 
the external air—thus, for records, public docun 
books trans to t distances, over the sea, 
&e. Itis proper to add that, in these air-tight 
coffins, Mr. White to insert in the lid,over 
the face of the corpse, a thick plate of transparent 
glass while the cement is soft, and which thus, on 
ardening, becomes a of the lid. Thus, the 
friends and relatives of the deceased may here view, 


after death, at their. discretion, the revered face it- 
selfon which they doted, in life, with a parent’s 
dev a brother’s affection, or a sister’s love.— 


In fact, not only might the body be thus visited in 
its vault, but, so far as its freedom from taint is 
concerned, might be kept in the residence of the li- 
ving. If buried; the grave need not be deeper 
than the surface. 
. White, and Doetors Hoyt and Dayton, of 
are owners of this improvement, 

Mr, White is joint owner with Mr. Parker in 
the cisterns of * eli material, and some other im- 
provements, going into either branch, 
would find their interest, therefore, in the opportu- 
nity of embracing the whole. Will not undertak- 
ers, asa matter of interest, be di to adopt 
the Stone coffins at once, in preference to those of 


wood’? 
We take the above extract from the “ Star”—em- 
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on this 

Value of thiscement generally, as soon as our time 
will permit. One of the proprietors, Mr. White, 
(who can be found at Howard’s Exchange, or at the 
Office of the American Cement Company, Broad 





























men of the coffin spoken of, which e1iibrat 

all qualities of safety, duration. and. impervious- 
ness to air and water—and is-not, withal, much 
heavier than the héavier woods, = i 


Tha snasbetel those, Schick ino a 


come into very general use for cisterns, &e. « 


Exquisire Arr.—lIt is generally as a re- 
proach to the works of art, as contradi ingui 
from those of nature, that they cannot bear the 
scrutiny i praige: pic examina =a" Mr. cc 
To , of the house of r, Toppan, 
haoe Co., of Philadelphia, however, pro- 
duced a imen of attenuated workmanship, that 
not only challenges this test, but is absolutely in- 
accessible to any other, "With a d of minute- 
ness, scarcely conceivable by the uninitiated, and not 


easily rendered credible even to the artist, he has | 


contrived to engrave, beautifully and agg the 
whole of the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments, in the area ofa circle onl i 
of an inch in diameter. In this version—which is 
isely that of the reg Church, except that 
in accidentally added word done, and re- 
ted the word him—there are no less than fifteen 
frundréd and nine letters and figures. The 
occupied, is one-tenth of a square inch ; the 
whale Bible, printed in a character equally minute, 
would only cover a space of seventeen inches 
square. is may seem incredible; but as a 
uare inch, by accurate calculation, will include 
n thousand of Mr. Toppan’s mye 263 square 
inches will include all the letters in the Bible. The 
Lord’s Prayer forms only one-fifth part of this 
little wonder, and occupies a. space than one- 
fifteenth the size of an moan sixpenny piece—so 
that instead of one copy of this prayer within the 
com of a sixpence,Mr. Toppan’s graver would 
produce fifteen. I have seen the Prayer and Ten 
Trosipeamariapy ge from Mr. Toppain’s ver- 
sion, covering a circle of fivé inches in diameter ; 
it contained, as his does, thirty-eight lines, and was 
in a character quite as minute as it could be, and 
continue. pleasantly legible by the naked eye, and 
yet each fetter occupied as much space as one hun- 
dred and sixty-six of Mr. Toppan’s. Can_there 
bea ter security against counterfeits than 
exquisite skill of such an artist? 


We have seen the very extraordinary specimen’ 
of mixute engraving above referred to—and cer- 
tainly, nothing but the evidence of our own senses 
could have satisfied us, of its perfect distinctness, 
and beauty, of execution.—[Ed. N, Y. Am.] 


Mr. Whittemore’s Cotton Gin,—We had _ the op- 
rtunity this morning of inspecting Mr. Whitte- 
ore’s Gin for Long Staple Cotton. Mr. W. after 
veral attempts has at le: brought his Gin to 
that state of improvement, that leaves nothing to be 
desired. The little space occupied by it, the ease 
and rapidity with which it is propelled, the econo- 
my of its cost, its little liability to injury, and the 
facility with which the wear and tear to which it is 
incident may be repaired, will render it a great ac- 
Pham to the Sea Island Planter.—[Charleston 
‘atriot.] 


Niagara Hose Company, No. 2.—We called yes- 
terday afternoon, to view the new iage of this 
company, which is well worthy of notice, being in- 
comparably superior in point of splendor to:any 
we have yet seen, and excelling by far in regard. to 
taste and richness af embellishment, any hose ear- 
riage in the city. It-was built at the: —— 
yard, at a cost of nearly $4000, including the hose, 
which is 800 fect in length, being longer by 600 
feet than the hose of most of the other companies, 
The silver plating was done by John Boardman, 
249 William street; the boxes were painted by 
John Quidor, 46 Canal street, who certainly. de- 
serves great credit for the performance, exhibiti 
as it does the hand of an accomplished artist ;—the 
carving, painting, and bronzing, is the work of. 
Messrs. el & Moriarty, 34 Canal street, and 
entitle these gentlemen to much praise, too ;--the 


leader-jacket, is the work of Messrs, Wilson & 
agg 131 Bowery—the carving by Watkins & 
, Chai ‘The cost i 
was about $1000 ; defrayed, ‘of course, by the in- 
dividuals com this enterprising and spirited 
company.—(Mercantile Adv.] 





This year has been more than usually fatal to 


the Moose Deer, The Loretto Indians have fled ¥ 
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with a submission so unresisting, that it 
‘draws a tear even from the savage. 


A Maw Lost oversoarp.—Extract ofa letter 
from on board the United ‘States ship Constitu- 
tion :— ails 

Four days out,asI was standing at the lis- 
tening at the dash of the waves against adie 
ports, and watching the foaming 
erty — gun rt as: + Persie stir upon 

resen of “a man overboard” 
was stat t ae ship. ; 


yard, and in endeavoring to to 

the maintop bow line, he was struck by the flap of 
the sail and knocked overboard. The life buoy wa 

cut adrift, the ship hove to, and the boat lowered 
as soon as posible, but alas! He gained the bucy 
worn out with his extraordinary exertions, gave it 
one slight rasp, and then went down to rise ne 
more. _ And shall ‘no one trace the epitaph of the 
seaman lost in the di of his duty? Shall 
the wild blast and the stormy petral alone sing 

his requiem when the storm-cloud settles, and- 
“The Ocean leaps to own its God.” ee. 
No! heaven forbid, the white stone shall. yet 
rise in the corner of the village cli i 


membrance of him; and the mother as she. 
stoops beneath the waving willow and reads— 
“Sacred to the memory of William Shaw, seaman, 


lost at sea,”—shall shed the tear of maternal sor- 
row there ; andthe young widow shall keep 

the sod that covers the ideal grave of him, w 
return she expected when a foot trod heavily 
upon the old ; or a voice unusual awoke the 
pensive stillness of the quiet home. 

The frigate continued on her course, and for sey- 
eral hours a deep gloom prevaded every part of her: 
this dejection became more apparent when. the 
name of the unfortunate man. was called out at.the 

tub, and the old caterer of his mess answered 
in a low husky voice, “ He is drowned Sir.” 


Soon, however, the cheerfulness resumed, her 
sway; then a violin was, heard upon the berth 
deck, and then the dead and the peril of the storm 
were alike forgotten, Sais aa 
. Sailors are a strange. they weep when they: 

} do weep, as they pull a x t is with all their 


might; but when any one pipes belay,.the mS 
cas bt when me ee er See 
ture is no longer.cared for; while the past is én- 
tirely forgotten, wi 
The. steamboat “ Albany,” which left. Albany 
yesterday morning, w as obliged to anchor at Cats- 
kill, in consequence of the breaking of some of the: 
machinery ; the passengers, 160 in number, were 
brought, into this city by the North America,which’ 
arrived this morning.. : neue’ 
The North America returned almost immediate- 
ly, taking the day route of the Albany. et 
® The President, it is said, has renounced his first. 
purpose of going to Tennessee this summer, and 
will pass the hot months, instead, at the Rép Raps; 
where the sea’air and sea bathing will, it is hoped, 
mS hie git 
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shany: excellent amilies,: formerly well known to 
me in India, Poet town their home. 
fat bay nn — pleasantly enough, 
and could vand'm wney have made mé 
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eu rp so far ||: 


yt but — ee i 


w gore ngriting! out m: own destiny; | 
ie or y 


|} new visiter I laughing’ 





me = Hm good even Whi on:the.o of mdney generously ads} 

i yf on ny Ms [aaa aaa] 
i) ‘and: nm! ‘would twinkle 

eae eer yeti winter mane ov the 
; 2 ‘real state of the-ease, poor By. W 

} for me ‘to ‘aGeount; Fe ve ere a pe dan yimeeere 2 


| hed ie wa 
i Richer alae aie ‘ones * at Our Second meet: | 


we deoeecerey back; and: ejaculated “ Sir !” 
ies Richards started:up, put his arm upon my 
iglioulder: and cried -with a fllitver of sensibility, 
You donot remember me ?” | 
|| “Pardon meé,"'l replied, “indeed I do not.” 
; “No, and I did’ ‘not remember you | last night ; and 
ré-say F am soniewhat since you knew: 
iy,” Said the very fat'man, witha senti- 





i, ». Bir,said T; iy certainly do not- 
a 
on per ear Jones,” he re ted: ing both m 
35 te affectionatel . biog them ; I le: 
Tom Richards, your old ‘schoolfellow : what ‘a 
meting ar the ‘lapse'of’ so ‘many -years!” arid 
while T was bie Mtg to’bring to my récoliée- 
‘tidn’ a person for whom: I had xn felt t interested, 
‘and who had never professed nor evinced any inter 
‘pst for me, he was indulging in. a fit of sensibility, 
from whith he wassuddenty moved by a knock at 
é door. ~~’ 
| -“©A “visiter! he exclaimed: “how provoking! 
‘that sacha meeting’ should be interrupted : I am 
‘unfit to meet any one adieu, friend of my early” 
jc oes I trust we shall often meet.” 
| this he ag. ‘of the ‘room, and T: 
was (sa Pee spared necessity of evincing 
that Thad but a very’ indistinct recollection of 
‘Manet ‘Fom ‘Richards, sos felt no gratification 
whatever at ‘being ted with the fat- 
/ ness and sentimentality of the middle-a ne 
F man into whom ‘he rh néw transform 
'y ‘described the ' 'Scetie, : ane 


foundthathe ateait ainted with the actor who 


— ma- | | M Fnasedgsoieca naa quitted the stage. “Tt is so like |)! 


** heis all heart: when next 
‘aap receive — kindly, -for he. feels all that 


ithing, atid never last-leng-; but still, poor man, he: 
chas the best heart in the world, " 

T soo had frequent meetirigs with my quondam. 
‘schoolfe what I-saw of the man ve 


whom. I: had so ee ide gotten. His father’s 
wealth had insuted him" po aged withont the} 
necessity of choosing a profession ; 
his income he had very recently oa a ante which’ 
had nearly reduced. him to ad ad- 
‘vanced a very large sum bad an fidvvidual on usuri- 
‘ous, and most aires interest ; the borrower 
iad absconded, and the illegality of the transaction 
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‘terested friendshipo athe one side, and of calculat-; 









iithias aries name of} * 
rage out the bare paw of familiarity !—} 


professes,.or fancies that ‘he feels it, which |}: 
‘amounts to amuch the same thing :_ his feelings are }})t 
skin deep ; they aré- aroused ‘by any thing or no-}]} 
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had left the lender without a chance of redress. }} 
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sources 
olent. actions. . Then 
who has: 1 do i ever: sure to minke much 
‘ado <about. -no! thus. it» was. that Tom 
NRicharda ¢ this liesn lngetating terpties neo- 
2s establishment, calculating the. consupizen 
|| in tbeir-kitchens,- ve maintaining the vires 
vices of their domestics... © 

core hi ivan however, eh al 
endure his inyariably calling me “ Dicky. Jones” 

all: societies, and.in the :loudest ee 

‘think more mace 06 hina ab ithe at lie 
panne Sew a the ha life 
are so dissimilar 10 toon of gland af seaman 
: fap ra weeds 
as it ve. ers 5. 
joes ichards’s. plaything ; » and. how, he 
could. have. passed his Ae before my: arrivals is 
more than I can guess. . 

-He one day found me over an ill- 
dressed eurry whieh my cook, who certainly, take 
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her for all in’allj;was nota bad aie sent me up 

for my tiffin. What odd names = to 

theit mid-day mealt ‘The n 

wmerbye ; the French word: ris infinitely 
dag ~ the Indien: (3 


‘isa treasure too; hhut I know that the ofte whio is 
going ti to leave her place is the. ‘best creatite'if the 


RI these words while ‘was midsticaltiig an 
‘unpantalle nou I was instigated to the imme- 
ie diate’ discharge ofm ry really 1 un atid = 
| that very evening a espe ie gir 
Sanne cannot deere 





spiked to > iaairoble 
_. No cook! said I, “in what capacity did you 
live‘with your late master?” 


._“ As nursery maid, if you please, Sir.” «~"” 


Law, Sir, ¥ nivel 


re eT ata I, “Were you never a 
“N@, Sir, never ;” is answered witha cuitteey, 
Darsay once that I helpéd in the ‘Kitchen when 
scalded her foot.” ~~ 
to Thon wi what on earth made you come ié ine?” 
“Why, Sir,” said the girl, “Mr. Richards, ne 
‘knows, is such a kind gentleman, and. has 
good heart, arid hearing was out of ple he eame 





iwith the most uninterested a quaintance, talk him- 
self into a paroxysm of ux tenderness and ery 
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‘Mrs, the’ : little-ones, 
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